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(From a drawing by Professor W. BR. Lethaby.) 


MODERN CHURCIL BUILDING. 
By Sir Cuaries A. Nicnorsoy, Bart. | /.), and Huperr C. Corverre | 7. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th February 1907. 
I.-—-MODERN CHURCH DESIGN. By Sir Cnaries A. Nicnorson. 


HE subject of modern church design is not one that has excited much interest in the 
last few years. Perhaps it has been felt that ecclesiology was talked to death fifty 
years ago ; but be this as it may, the last contribution to our subject which is of any 

considerable value was J. T. Micklethwaite’s racy little book upon modern parish churches. 
This, like the Ten Commandments, tells us chiefly what we are to avoid; but in these days of 
individualist architecture the usefulness of a code of laws is only limited. Thus the leaflet 
of instructions to architects issued by the Incorporated Church Building Society is all that 
can be desired : its advice is excellent, its language clear, brief, and intelligible. And yet the 
Society grants its “imprimatur ” to scores of building schemes which certainly fail in reach- 
ing the standards of simplicity and dignity indicated in the leaflet referred to. 

From time to time Papers have been read before this Institute and other architectural 
societies upon the subject of modern church work, the last of any special interest having been 
that read a few weeks ago at the Architectural Association by Mr. Temple Moore, giving an 
admirable summary of advice upon most points of design and detail so far as concerns town 
churches of average size. 

For one thing we have to thank the writers and lecturers. Just as Pugin and Beresford 
Hope in the middle of the last century were instrumental in killing the Gothic style of the 
Peel churches, so later critics have put an end to the fashion of imitating the eccentricities of 
men like Butterfield or Burges in buildings which lack the grace and sense of proportion 
which give distinction to the works of those masters. 

A great deal of good quiet church work is done nowadays; and although there is 
some danger of our work becoming commonplace, yet the present-day architect seldom aims 
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deliberately at the tawdriness or vulgarity that were fashionable forty years ago. Our tendency 
is rather towards an excess of rusticity and simplicity, which is no doubt a reaction against 
the failings of a previous generation. 

But no excessive modesty and reticence can be laid to the charge of our friends the 
ehurch furnishers and man milliners. With courage worthy of a better cause they adorn our 
sanctuaries with their incongruous wares, and bravely step in where angels fear to tread. 

It is not fair to lay all the blame for this state of things upon the clergy. The clergy 
generally are ready enough to take competent advice upon the subject of the accessories of 
their churches when once they can be made to understand that competent persons are able 
and willing to attend to such matters. The well-intentioned laity are, however, less easily 
controlled. Only too often some pious person concocts a device for commemorating the 
virtues of a departed relative, and at the same time, by way of killing two birds with one 
stone, giving his rector or vicar a pleasant surprise. And so some poor church becomes 
possessed of a white elephant of a screen or reredos, or carpet or brazen lectern, or stained- 
glass window of the deepest dye, and rare indeed is the cleric who possesses the courage to 
say ” No” upon such an occasion. 

The law as to faculties ought to be a safeguard in such cases ; but chancellors seldom trouble 
themselves with artistic questions so long as they can extract their fees, and so long as they 
do not scent Popery in a piece of architectural incongruity. Moreover, faculties are not always 
asked for, especially if an act of barbarism can be committed without stirring up theological 
strife ; and as for the case of cathedrals, I believe they are exempt from the law as to faculties. 
Again, very few chancellors possess any special artistic judgment or knowledge ; so there is 
very little safeguard for our churches in the matter of accessories which may make or mar 
their interiors, beyond the natural good sense of the clergy and people. In this respect there 
has been an improvement in late years. All over the country churches have been decorated 
and furnished upon sound lines by men like Sedding, Bodley, or Kempe, and public opinion is 
slowly learning to discount the wares of the pushful clerical tailors, which seldom possess 
even the doubtful advantage of being cheap. 

A passing allusion may be made in this connection to a certain “ new art’? movement in 
matters ecclesiastical, which movement is particularly identified with sundry societies bearing 
the names of Anglo-Saxon saints. It is directed against some extravagances and follies of 
the last generation, and it is to be welcomed so long as its professors are not led away into 
equally absurd extremes of fussy antiquarianism. This cu/te nouveau, it is true, concerns 
itself mainly with the details of ceremonial ; but it has begun to make itself felt in the Church 
of England ; and it seems likely to modify in the course of a few years the standards of ritual 
arrangement which have until lately met with general acceptance. 

As architects we shall do well to study this movement; but we must not forget that 
fashions are apt to change, otherwise we may be led away into perpetrating freaks of planning 
and detail which our successors will be only too desirous to alter or to obliterate. 

Turning to matters of more distinctively architectural interest we may first consider 
the smaller and simpler types of churches, nowadays seldom required in towns. The little 
old town churches that one meets with in places like Exeter are to-day an anachronism, but 
there is still an occasional demand for small new churches in outlying country places. 

The factor which the architect should bear in mind when designing such buildings is 
the necessity for restraint and simplicity. Of course there are cases where a church is 
wanted for a small congregation, and yet where the funds are practically unlimited. But 
village churches like Patrington or Edington among old examples, and Hoar Cross or 
Clumber ameng new, must always be exceptions to the general rule, and generally the builder 
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ST. ALBANS, HOLBORN. (THE LATE W. BUTTERFIELD, ARCHITECT.) 
(From a drawing by Professor Beresford Vite.) 
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of a small church is only justified in aiming at that kind of dignity which can be attained by 
simple outlines and good proportions. Delicate ornament and bright colours are not out 
of place in such buildings; but an undue multiplication of parts, an excessive parsimony 
of material, or the use of meretricious ornament, can only result in disappointment. 

A refined sense of proportion or detail cannot be equally attained by all of us; but we 
can at any rate build simply and without offence, and refrain from aping the features of 
a cathedral upon the scale of a chapel. 

There is, however, this danger to be guarded against, that an architect whose practice 
lies principally in domestic and commercial building, when he gets an opportunity of airing 
his knowledge of Gothic art, is apt to exaggerate picturesqueness into a fussiness which only 
too readily commends itself to the taste of the British public. 

In most old work upon a small scale one may trace a certain quality of impressionism 
which distinguishes it from more important building. Thus Iffley and Cassington have 
their central towers but no transepts; Potterne, Minster Lovel, Shottesbrooke, Poynings, 
are cruciform but aisleless ; the typical late west-country churches have aisles but neither 
clerestories nor chancel arches; the Midland type of village church, though possessing aisles 
and clerestories, towers and structural chancels, is nevertheless severely square and straight- 
forward in plan and outline, any complexity it may possess being generally the result of 
late alterations and enlargements. 

In no class of buildings is this impressionistic quality, the quality that distinguishes 
a sketch from a finished picture, more apparent than in the London churches of the 
Restoration period. Take Wren’s St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, a rectangular room barrel- 
vaulted at each end and domed in the centre, or his Church of St. Martin, Ludgate Hill, 
with four pillars carrying four crosswise vaults. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is an amplification 
of the same idea, with its sixteen columns, double aisles, and octagonal lantern. Hawks- 
moor’s St. Mary Woolnoth is another version. Here the square lantern is everything and 
the surrounding aisles are mere passages. The only modern church that can well be compared 
with these was Cockerell’s Hanover Chapel in Regent Street, the destruction of which was an 
act of barbarism worthy of a Grimthorpe. 

The charm of such buildings as these lies partly in their novelty; but in all the 
examples just quoted the architect has evidently kept in view the limitations proper to a 
small parish church and has severely avoided the imitation of features only proper to more 
important buildings. So, too, in certain medieval buildings, where it is possible to trace the 
individuality of the designer's taste, which it is by no means always possible to do in the 
works of a traditional school of building, one finds the same instinctive avoidance of preten- 
sion. Witness the simple cruciform plans of the Thames Valley churches, or the admirably 
proportioned thirteenth-century parish chancels, of which we have so many examples all over 
England. Sometimes, as in the Norman church at Melbourne, dignity is attained by unusual 
massiveness of construction. In later work another note is often struck in the use of 
a stately range of large traceried windows. In the west country the long level parallel ridges, 
and in forest districts the sweeping spans of tiled roofing, give character to the humblest 
village churches. And our best modern work is marked by a like absence of confusion, for 
though modern conditions have made the existence of a living traditional school of 
architecture impossible, and though the taste and culture of individuals are only a poor 
substitute for a healthy tradition of building, yet, if an architect can succeed in grasping the 
elementary truth that he can never advance beyond the position of a learner, the exuberance 
of his fancy will be tempered by modesty, and his work will thereby gain both in dignity and 
in refinement. 
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The importance of a simple plan cannot be over-estimated in our smaller churches, and 
in such buildings it is not always necessary or desirable to sacrifice too much for symmetry. 
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MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, (MR. LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT.) 
(From a drawing by Mr. Leonard Stokes.) 


Thus, under certain conditions, good results can be obtained by planning a moderate-sized 
church with a nave flanked by an aisle of fair width on one side only. This has been done 
by Sedding at Bournemouth, and by Bodley at Cambridge, in cases where the width of the 
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church was too small for double aisles of reasonable size, and too great for an unbroken single 
span of roofing. ‘The promoters of church-building schemes are apt to make a fetish of an 
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Photo, Cyril Ellis Alexandra Park. 


CHANCEL, ST. CLEMENT'S, BOSCOMBE, (THE LATE J, D, SEDDING, ARCHITECT.) 


unobstructed area full of pews in front of the chancel and altar. The familiar type of church 
with passage aisles is one of the devices that during the last century have been contrived 
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in order to meet this supposed necessity. But it is held by many that there is no real 
necessity to place the altar and chancel in full view of all the worshippers, especially in these 
days, when everybody possesses a Prayer-book and can read it, Some there are who even 








ST. CLEMENT'S, BOSCOMBE. (THE LATI . D, SEDDING, ARCHITECT, ) 


prefer to worship in a secluded corner of a church. The question of placing the pulpit in a 
conspicuous position, and of making the preacher audible to the congregation, is of course an 
important one ; but this can generally be solved ina church divided up into spans of reasonable 
width, and carried upon fairly light arcades, especially if we adopted more often the Continental 
and old English plan of placing the pulpit about a third of the way down the nave, so 
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arranging the seats that those placed east of the pulpit should be capable of being turned round 
during the sermon. 

The passage-aisle type of church is, of course, capable of producing imposing architectural 
effects ; but these are only possible where the height is ample, and therefore this plan is a 
costly one, and unless ample funds are available it is better that a more economical type of 
design should be adhered to. And if, as is the case generally, an effect of internal spaciousness 
is the great desideratum, this will be best attained by dividing up a church into two or three 
spans of fair width and height rather than by exaggerating the dimensions of the central 
avenue and tacking on a pair of aisles like cottage sculleries. 

One of the most valuable assets for the architect is of course a true sense of scale. Many 
Renaissance buildings, like St. Peter’s at Rome and the Isaac Church at St. Petersburg, suffer 
from the exaggeration of their details. Our own besetting sin is in the reverse direction, and 
we are apt to destroy the dignity of a whole by composing it of a collection of features so small 
as to be mean in themselves. Although Pugin is not to be judged as other men, in that he 
was a pioneer of modern church building, one cannot but feel that he sometimes sailed too 
near the wind in this respect, and that some of his work is thin and poor in consequence. 
His successors were more fortunate than he, and the work of men like Street and Butterfield 
is generally marked by a fine sense of scale in the individual parts. This will be admitted by 
those who do not admire the details themselves. And if we examine some of the illustrations 
exhibited this evening we shall recognise that some of the best effects in modern chureh work 
have been produced in simple buildings by the use of thick walls, ranges of large windows, tall 
areades, and plain roof lines. 

A problem often presented to modern architects is the production of cheap town churches 
of good size, seating up to a thousand people or so. The cheap church is the great archi- 
tectural achievement of the last century, and the amount of show that could be purchased at 
5 a sitting in the fifties and sixties is to-day almost incredible. 

Unfortunately many building committees expect equally miraculous results under present- 
day conditions ; an expectation doomed to end in disappointment. By exercising great care 
and economy it is still possible to build substantial churches fairly cheaply ; but in such 
buildings it is only possible to attain simple effects which do not commend themselves to 
public taste, and it is only by the exercise of some diplomacy that an architect compelled to 
build cheaply is excused from the obligation to disfigure his work with poor ornament. Under 
these conditions it is advisable to aim at actual bulk rather than at architectural refinements 
or luxuries; and such unessential features as chancel arches, clerestories, broken-up roofs, 
and an undue multiplication of parts should be dispensed with. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, internally at any rate, shows what an 
impressive effect may be obtained by the use of purely constructive features without any 
ornament in the usual sense of the word. The same thing is apparent in the big brick church 
of St. Bartholomew at Brighton, the height and spaciousness of which cause one to overlook 
the hard and unsympathetic character of its detail. In a less marked degree Sedding’s 
churches at Falmouth and Clerkenwell, and Bodley’s at Hackney, discard refinements of 
detail and depend for their effect almost entirely upon their necessary constructive parts. 

The one quality which cannot be dispensed with in these plain churches is that of 
sufficient solidity. Of course there is plenty of medieval precedent for flimsy building ; but it 
will be found that our forefathers hardly ever executed these tours de force except in their 
costliest and most carefully constructed buildings, like St. Urbam at Troyes and the eastern 
parts of Gloucester Cathedral. Even in such examples as these, it is doubtful whether the 
result attained is so satisfactory as it would have been had the architects not been such clever 
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engineers ; but in cheap modern churches, where the construction is starved until the verge of 
stability has been nearly attained, one cannot but feel a most paintul sense of pretension and 
inappropriateness. If we have to build cheaply, let us, at any rate, build solidly, and not waste 
money upon moulded dressings of Bath stone or even baser materials. 

In all buildings external design must depend largely upon internal arrangement, and 
this is particularly evident 
in the case of simple build- 
ings like churches, for it is 
often the case that in civil 
or domestic work the com- 
plexities of an interior 





must of necessity be 
clothed in some simple ex- 
ternal envelope. So it has 
been said that if a church 
has a good interior the ex- 
terior may be left to take 
care of itself. In buildings 
vf the highest class this is 
hardly true: the clustered 
towers of Lincoln, the 
dome of St. Paul's, the 
portico of Peterborough, are 
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sions of the conveniences 
vf structure. But it is, 
perhaps, fortunate that we 
who have to build cheap 
churches for parsimonious 
people should be debarred 
from emulating these 
achievements of an age of 
faith, and that we should 
be content with the sim- 
plest possible outlines and 
with the severest of ex- 
ternal detail in most of our 
work. There is, however, 
one source of dignity which 
is Within the reach of every 
church builder —I refer to 
the dignity of a long, un- PULPLT, ST, MATTHEW, VIEWSLEY, (MESSRS, NICHOL? ON & CORLETTE, ARCHITECTS.) 
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broken roof line. It is 

hardly possible to over-estimate the value of this ; but it requires a certain amount of courage 
upon the part of an architect to compass the building of such a roof. Among the Gothic 
revivalists the artist who first seems to have realised the value of this feature was William 
Butterfield. Keble Chapel has a well-known example of an unbroken roof, and the parish 
churches built by this master at Rugby and at Chipping Barnet used to dominate most 
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effectively the homely buildings of thuse once pleasant country towns. The effect of Rugby 
Church has been altered lately by the addition of a tall spire on its north side; that of the 
other church referred to has been spoiled by the addition of a paltry tleche. These unbroken 
roofs are to be found in most of the best modern church work ; as, for instance, at St. Agnes’, 
Kennington, and St. Michael’s, Camden Town. They were used by Sedding in all his churches 
without, I believe, a single exception. Of course, what is true of a roof line applies also to a 
parapet, whether plain, pierced, embattled, or pinnacled; and it is, perhaps, felt by many 
people that the absence of some such simple crowning line is a defect in the external design 
of even so stately a church as Bentley's Westminster Cathedral. 

Turning to another question, I think that many church building committees have too 
limited a view of the possible requirements of their localities. Instead of laving out a 
sufficiently large scheme at the outset of their labours, they often aim at getting a church 
finished quickly to hold six to seven hundred people, trusting to supply future needs 
by the erection of mission or district churches as the population grows. Now, from the 
churchman’s point of view, as well as the architect's, this seems a great mistake. ‘The 
organisation of a single large church is generally more efficient and less costly than that of a 
number of smaller ones. In a large town church, well equipped and well staffed, it is possible 
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to maintain a constant succession of services with the same expenditure of labour that is now 
dissipated in the simultaneous performance of services in half a dozen small churches. 
Architecturally, it is evident that one good building is worth any number of indifferent ones. 
\nd though, in country parishes, district churches and chapels of ease are sometimes a 
necessity, this is very seldom the case in towns. It is bad economy that some dozen churches 
within a radius of a mile should have exactly the same service going on in them at eleven 
oelock every Sunday morning, and it is a result of this that our clergy are overworked and 
underpaid, sermons are only half-prepared, churches are half-empty, and church music is 
often of a vulgar and sensational character. The value of concentration is more fully 
uppreciated in the Roman Catholic Church than in the English. Abroad and in Ireland the 
churches are larger and better staffed than here, and the faithful have many more opportunities 
for assisting at public worship. In towns such as Abbeville, Amiens, Orleans, and the Belgian 
town of Alost, between Bruges and Brussels, one may find large modern churches, cross- 
planned and vaulted throughout, varying from 180 to 200 feet in length and from 60 to 80 feet 
in internal height. The details of these churches may not commend themselves to our taste, 
but the generous ideas of their builders might well be oftener imitated in this country. 
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But before this can be the case some national prejudices must be overcome. The 
Englishman looks on his church from a parochial rather than an imperial point of view. 
And there are certain differences upon matters of ceremonial detail which are all-important 
to certain tender consciences, so that before Church effort can be economically concentrated 
in our large towns the laity must be taught to regard the Church as a whole, and not as a mere 
collection of congregations, as well as to exercise more mutual forbearance in those questions 
of externals about which there has in the past been so much unseemly wrangling. 

As regards the style of our churches it is now rather the fashion to deride Modern Gothic. 
The Gothic revivalists failed to establish a national vernacular architecture upon a medieval 
basis, because they did not realise that ina cosmopolitan age the very existence of a vernacular 
architecture in the sense that they understood it was impossible. The characteristic qualities 
of modern design are to be found in points of planning and construction rather than in any 
national artistic tradition: for a modern building is identified with its individual designer 
to an extent which was impossible in bygone civilisations. So we are bound, whether we 


like it or not, to accept the Gothic revival as an historic fact, just in the same way as it 
was useless for the Gothic revivalists to shut their eves to the architectural history of the age 
that had preceded their own. In matters architectural our position may be compared to 
that which obtained in France and in England in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 


The vernacular architecture of the age was a compromise between Gothic and Classic : under 
secular influences the foreign element predominated, while under the intluence of the Church 
the national and conservative element fully held its own. 

Our secular architecture of to-day, though mainly Classic in detail, is, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, strongly tinged with Gothic feeling. The ideal which our Classicists aim at is to 
reproduce the quaint primness of English seventeenth-century buildings rather than the 
dignified severity of Greek work or the ponderous magnificence of Roman, or even the modified 
Classicism of the Italian or French Renaissance. And our Gothic school is by no means seeking 
merely to reproduce the effects which it was only possible to obtain under conditions whieh no 
longer exist. Perhaps it is because the conditions under which later Gothic work was done 
more nearly approximate to those of our own time than the conditions which obtained during 
and before the thirteenth century that the most successful of modern Gothie work is based 
upon late rather than upon early examples. Dog-tooth ornament and Early English mouldings 
are seen at their worst when turned out at so much a foot by modern workmen under a 
modern contractor ; and even the best of the modern reproductions of Karly Gothie work fail 
to satisfy us in the matter of detail. And no architect in his senses would nowadays attempt 
to build in Norman fashion. But it will be conceded that the type of work which has been 
developed from late Gothic models has grown up into a fairly well understood manner of 
architectural expression, Which is both modern and English and church-like. This being so, 
is it worth while to cull Byzantine or Classic details for the sake of mere novelty, or to 
imitate or invent features which are merely picturesque, quaint, or even grotesque? Surely 
it is wiser to recollect that fashions which are merely odd are bound to change rapidly, and to 
devote our superfluous enerey to the pe rfecting Ot planning and the development of construction. 
The secret of Bentley's success at Westminster lies in its solution of such problems as the 
construction of a fireproof roof system and the possibilities of vaulting a large building in 
conerete, and not in the clever compromises between Classic and Byzantine detail with which 
his work is adorned. And the wholesomest fruit of the Gothic revival is to be found in the 
series of vaults which Pearson poised with consummate skill over many of his churches, rather 
than in the miles of correct thirteenth-century Lincolnshire mouldings with which he covered 
his cathedral at Truro 


— 
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Regarding the conservatism and want of sympathy with modern civilisation which is 

laid at the door of the church architect, it may be pointed out that the requirements of the 

Church change but slowly, and that under the influence of the Church of England the Gothic 

style can searcely be said to have been entirely disused at any period in this country. The 

college chapels of Oxford, built in the Stuart period, are medieval in arrangement and Gothic 

; in detail. Within a century or less of the completion of Warwick Church we find James 
Essex at work at Lincoln rebuilding one of the chapels in a manner scarcely distinguishable 
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from the thirteenth-century work beside it; then came Wyatt, Bernasconi, and John Carter ; 
then Blore and Barry : and after these Pugin and the rest of the revivalists. In no country 
7 except Lutheran Germany have so many of the details of mediwval church arrangement been 
preserved as they were in England until the restoration craze of the last century. The 
uninterrupted musical tradition that has been kept alive in our cathedrals and collegiate 
churches can trace its descent back into the Middle Ages. The spirit of the Church is distinetly 
conservative and traditional, and, in a sense, still medieval, and it is not unnatural that our 
church architecture should reflect this tendency. Moreover, churches like St. Michael’s at 
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Coventry and St. Nicholas’ at King’s Lyin, ane scores of others, form models for town churches 
which would fulfil every requirement of the present day, for they are the best compromise 
that has vet been evolved between the conflicting requirements of ample accommodation, good 
acoustics, practical comfort, and architectural dignity. And this is true in an age when 
houses which have sheltered kings have ceased to satisfy the needs of fine ladies, and when 
modern municipalities have outgrown the moot-halls of our forefathers. 

A direct imitation of the work of a bygone age is neither necessary nor desirable: but 
the fetters of precedent are not unwelcome when they impose the use of tried materials and 
sound constructive methods; and the church builder may at least be thankful that public 
opinion does not as vet compel him to build rusticated columns and battering buttresses, or 
to follow the other passing fashions which the competition svstem imposes upon those whose 
practice lies mainly in civil and domestic work. 
































Il MODERN CHUERCTE PLANNING. By Tlesenr C. Conterre | P|, 


Tots not my present intention to enter upon any long description, or argument, or 
history of planning and design; nor shall | attempt to discuss obscure and doubtful 


points upon which an ecclesiologist might have much to say. Let me then draw your 


attention to the disposition of the parts generally, and in detail, as they may be found in 
an ordinary parish church in England. Our special interest as architects is im the practical 


requirements of planning. ‘These are based upon the needs of the services of the Church. 
If we are asked to plan w church which shall be satisfactory both ecclesiastically and archi- 
tecturally, how must we set about it? Perhaps the best way to say anything about church 
planning and building will be to take such a problem as this and consider how best to solve it- 
Mirst of all, it is Necessary to see the site; otherwise it is likely that the building will not belong 
to its surroundings. Lt will seem a thing out of place. A design for a town church would not 
do for a country village. 

The building must, then, be suitable for the locality iit Which it is to rise. It should be 
quiet and dignified, and it can be both these without being mean and bare, even though no 
mouldings, carving, or other decoration are p ssible. ‘These, then, are some of the first things 
to be considered. The levels of the site, the course in which the drains wy fall, the nature 
of the subsoil, and the foundation with which it will be necessary to deal are elementary 
tnatters which cannot be overlooked. But if the work is to be part of the locality in which it 
is to be built, the characteristic type of work which has been the pride of the neighbourhood 


for centuries, the local materials available, and the capacities of local craftsmen should be 
thought of as well. These are ideas which seem to be more often disregarded than need be 
the case. Surely it is desirable that local materials should be used in preference to all others. 
[here may be some reasons against the idea. But there are many which support it in being 
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practical as well as artistic. If with good reason this course can be adopted, is it not an 
excellent means by which to encourage local industry and skill? True it is that many 
materials must be carried a long way because we cannot get them otherwise. But those 
which may be procured locally are surely the best for our purpose; even if they are not so in 
an economic sense they certainly always must be architecturally. For to use the bricks, tiles, 
or slates, the stones, the sand, or any other materials which are parts of the surrounding hills 
and valleys, is but to make our work become a distinct portion of the soil upon which it is to 
stand. This is a commonplace indeed, but its observance will make a great difference to the 
beauty of any design, however well it is otherwise conceived. In the peculiar type of work that 
is the tradition of a locality we find that this course in dealing with materials has generally 
heen followed. But it is good to study the local types so as to gain some distinct idea of the 
way in which we may best keep in touch with tradition. It is not necessary to copy the old 
work, but we must respect it and try to work in svinpathy with its distinctive character and 
feeling. 

In planning a church the question of accommodation necessarily comes forward as a 
ruling factor. This, together with the limit of cost imposed, will decide many points. But 
given, as a beginning, the necessity of providing a nave to house the congregation and a 
sanctuary for the altar, with also space for a choir, | propose to consider these in some detail. 
To be as clear as possible, it will be best to take thei in order and refer to the several parts of 
each subdivision. This will enable me to notice various matters as they arise. Two 
practical needs are to be satistied : for the first the sanctuary, and for the second the nave, is 
provided. These are the two things necessary. But they involve many others. In building 
churches many practical questions arise. They do net concern only general arrangement and 
the principles which should govern our ideas in planning. These last are of great importance 
undoubtedly, and thev lead us to consider church history, and face problems requiring very 
careful study. But the practical things to which | refer are those details which always 
arrest us in scheming a design. | am not now thinking of such details as mouldings, 
carving, and other purely decorative aspects of the subject, nor questions of construction. 
The particular points that make us hesitate are those relating to things like steps and their 
arrangement, the position, size, and spacing of seats and other furniture. It is with some of 
these I wish to try to deai now. Ordinary ideas of construction and the design growing out 
of them may be simple or not. These we decide, perhaps easily, according to our own 
particular inclination. There are, however, many things connected with the disposition of 
the essential parts of the sanctuary, the choir, and the nave which must be faced. The 
leatlet issued by the Incorporated Church Building Society concerning “ architectural require- 
ments and suggestions ” is of considerable help in dealing with these. but it may be of some 
advantage tu take up the matter and consider it in mure detail. Generally speaking, we may 
subdivide the subject us follows : 

1. The sanctuary: «, altar; 6, reredos ; c, steps ; d, altar-rails ; c, sedilia; /, piscina and 

credence ; y, altar and sanctuary lights. 

2. The choir: a, reading-desk ; b, choir-seats ; c, lectern; d, steps ; ¢, screens ; /, organ. 

3. The nave: «, seating; , aisles or passages ; c, porches ; <, narthex ; ¢, font; /, pulpit ; 

y, litany-desk ; /, floor levels. 

1. The side chapel. 

5. The vestries, sacristy, cleaner’s room. 

6. Lighting, heating, ventilation, drainage, roofs, musical considerations. 

It will he unnecessary to refer to all of these. The more important will be noticed 
only. In the notes which follow it should be understuod that, generally, my references are 
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to the requirements of a parish church of average size. This would be, say, a building to 
hold a congregation of five hundred or one thousand persons in the nave. In this manner we 
may avoid confusion by limiting the field of our present inquiry. 

In this list are mentioned only the usual divisions of a sanctuary, with the choir and the 
nave, as comprised in a church; and these are the necessary ecclesiastical and architectural 
parts of the building. The choir, as distinct from the sanctuary, is the chancel proper. Its 
name is derived from the cancelli, or screens, of the early plans, which separated it from the 
nave and sanctuary. 

It is obvious that transepts and aisles, for seating, or other parts may be introduced at 
will if the accommodation without them would be insufficient. The use of a church is 
primarily for a congregation of worshippers, not sightseers or listeners. It is only in a 
secondary sense that it is necessary as a place for instruction by preaching. Consequently 
the altar is first to be considered, together with those conditions growing out of its use and 
position ; after it the pulpit, and the accommodation of a congregation, so that a speaker 
may be seen and heard, will require attention. 

To take the sanctuary first in order is but to concern ourselves with the most important 
part of the building to begin with. The chief reason for building a church at all is that we 
may provide a sanctuary for the altar, to screen it from desecration or any kind of 
intrusion. And we must understand that this is so, else all our planning will be constructed 
from an entirely wrong beginning. You cannot have a Christian church without the altar — 
call it ‘communion table” if you will. We may make the nave a mere temporary shelter 
for the congregation; but there must be full and sufficient provision for shielding the 
dedicated altar. It must be protected, screened with reverence, because of the purpose for 
which, peculiarly, it is set apart. The mere thing itself may be of no account as of wood or 
stone; but once placed in position, once consecrated to be what it is, it must be protected. 

So much for the way that we should regard the altar as the culminating point of all 
church planning. And we shall probably attain this end best by making it of good materials, 
simply, almost severely, restrained in design. 

Unless we mean to make this point the reasonable cause of our building, the focus towards 
which all the idea of the design is drawn so as to give unity to the whole conception, we 
shall fail to make the church serve its true purpose and satisfy the aim of its beginning. 

Following the accepted custom of English planning, we place the altar at the east end of 
the building, and enclose it more or less within the sanctuary ; and in conformity with the 
usual practice it should be close, but not in any way attached, to the eastern wall. It may 
be placed so as to be against a reredos between it and this wall. In some cases a clear 
space of about two feet only is allowed to intervene between the altar and the east wall. In 
others there may be a reredos against the wall, then a retable between that and the altar 
itself. But it is better if we may bring the altar and reredos bodily forward some distance 
into the sanctuary. It must be admitted that the altar is far too often crowded up close 
against the eastern wall, as if it was the last thing to be thought of ina plan. To place it as if 
it were only admitted as an after-thought squeezed into the last available corner of the building 
does not help to give it the dignity and meaning it must have. There is no sanction for such 
a method in the practice followed during the early centuries. Quite the reverse. For the 
altar was regarded as the most important thing in the plan, and it was made to appear so by 
the position given to it. Especially was this the case in all the early basilican and later 
plans up to the fifteenth century. The Reformation as an accomplished fact did its work and 
retained the altar, knowing what it did. But Protestantism, coming a century later, was a 
different thing, and forgot that its protest was originally against innovations and in defence of 
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the altar services. ‘The length of the;altar, as well as the height of the foot-pace above the 


} 


nave floor, will depend largely upon the dimensions of the church. A small altar in a large 
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church would seem a makeshift, and one that was too large in a small church would be 
equally out of place. But experience has shown that the mensa, or slab, the table-top, 
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which is the altar itself apart from its supports, should not be less than 7 feet by 1 foot 
8 inches. But this would be small; 8 feet is better as a minimum length; and the top of 
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the altar-stone should not be less than 3 feet 8 inches nor more than 3 feet 6 inches high 
above the foot-pace, or platform, upon which it stands. It is seldom necessary that the 
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altar should be more than 2 feet 3 inches wide, nor for ordinary purposes more than 
8 feet to 10 feet long. <A longer and wider altar is, however, desirable in a large church. It 
should be so placed in the sanctuary that the length of it is north and south, with the long 
sides towards the east and west. 

I mention this because it should be recollected that from the earliest davs of the Church, 
until the seventeenth-century destructions began, the celebrant has always faced eastwards. 
In the oratories of the Catacombs he faced east, with the people, as leader in worship; and in 
those churches of which there is so long a record, where the altar was at the west end and 
the entrance at the east, the celebrant still faced eastwards but towards the congregation. It 
is quite true that the altar during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was treated with 
scant respect. Many records of those times show that in not a few instances, though the 
altar or its substitute still remained in the churches, it was in too many cases neglected and 
disused entirely for years except as a convenient table to carry discarded hats and cloaks. 

Though an altar was in earlier times usually fixed in a permanent position, it is now 
generally required that it shall be movable. Consequently it is often built entirely of wood, 
including the top. But there is no reason why the mensa, or slab, should not be of stone. 
This expedient is frequently adopted without objection. 

If a cross and candlesticks are used, and vases required for flowers, these should stand, 
not upon the altar, but upon the shelf or retable at the back of it, and at a slightly different 
level. 

Unlike the pulpit the altar need not necessarily be so placed as to be in full view of the 
whole congregation. It is quite possible for people to worship and to follow the service in 
detail without having the altar fully exposed to their observation, though as many as 
possible may well be permitted to see into the sanctuary. But, on the other hand, it is not 
desirable that the altar should be altogether hidden and screened, as seeming to exclude the 
worshippers who are present to take part in the service of the church. 

Though the reredos cannot, in one sense, be said to affect the plan of a church, yet it 
does most certainly play a prominent part in all questions of design. It is a portion of the 
design, not only of the sanctuary, but of the whole building, that calls for very careful 
treatment. And, as a rule, it should be wide enough to extend a little beyond the ends of the 
altar. Naturally, no fixed law can be suggested which shall decide its height. That is a 
matter of design. An east window is not always necessary. It is sometimes undesirable and 
occasionally impracticable. Often it is placed too low in the wall, and when this is so the 
reredos will call for a design involving horizontal, rather than vertical, lines in composition. 

The reredos is an interesting object in many ways, and we all know how fine a thing it 
may become under the hand of some designers. It gives an opportunity for the use of some 
of the highest forms of artistic expression in colour or form. In it the architect, painter, and 
sculptor, the carver and worker in metals, may use all their best faculties and ideals in 
producing a resulting work of admirable architectural beauty. On the other hand, in its 
simpler forms, we may use the dorsal or hanging with side curtains. These might be plain 
fabrics, depending upon colour and texture alone for the effect they produce, or of a material 
like tapestry in which the work of the weaver, designer, and colourist are combined. Histo- 
rically a reredos is the Gothic representative of the Italian ‘“ baldacchino” and the Greek 
‘iconostasis,” and all these have their origin in the curtains and their supports, which were 
used as early as the third and fourth centuries to screen the altar ceremonial, so that it 
is not an object which derives its sanction from either of the great sections of the Church. 
It is a feature which had its origin in the liturgical usage of primitive times. 

In speaking of the steps in and about the sanctuary we approach a rather debatable 
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question. Many of the clergy and some architects are agreed about a few essentials 
concerning them. Probably no one will deny that the altar should be placed upon a platform 
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of some sort, so as to separate it, and lift it, as it were, away from the surrounding levels of 

the enclosed sanctuary. Ecclesiastical history expressly supports such an idea. How high 

this platform should, or may, be is a question to be decided largely in particular cases as 
00 
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they arise. Ordinarily seven or eight steps above the nave level are sufticient. The top 
step or platform is necessary for a further reason. The altar must be so placed that it 
may appear a thing of importance and of dignity from whatever part of the body of the 
church it is seen. It should be so treated for more reasons than one. In an ecclesiastical 
sense it becomes the centre towards which the attention of all is directed, and, architecturally, 
is it not in the altar that we should find the focus to which all the rest of the internal design 
is subordinated, and up to which it all leads? Is it not the object which has made it 
necessary to build the church at all? But common sense may be recommended to others who 
would, in the extravagance of their desire for what is called “ effectiveness,” lift up the altar 
so that it stands at the end of a kind of ladder. This last device is often a cause of 
inconvenience to those who have to serve at the altar. There are then some practical aspects 
to this question of the steps in the sanctuary, and it seems that we may conclude that the 
essential things to observe are two in number. 

First, the altar should be raised above the level of the nave floor. In a long and 
large church it may with advantage be higher than in a small and short one. Otherwise, in 
the former case, it might be too low to be seen at all. Next, there should be one step, and 
one only, at the entrance to the sanctuary from the choir. 

Let us proceed to consider these two axioms at more length. It will be a simple inference 
from the first that it is actually necessary only to have the altar raised one step above the 
sanctuary floor level in a small building. But if the platform or base upon which it is 
to stand shall be more than 6 inches high there should be more steps added. If, however, 
there is to be but one step, it should not exceed 6 inches in height. None of these steps in 
the sanctuary or choir should rise more than 6 inches, and the rise of all of them should 
be the same. The treads of all steps within the sanctuary should be of uniform width. 
None should be less than 12 inches, nor need they be more than 24 inches wide from riser to 
riser. A better average width for the treads is 18 inches. But that portion of the platform 
for the altar which is next westward of the altar itself is the foot-pace, and it cannot be 
regarded merely as a tread in the ordinary sense. It is the space upon which the celebrant 
will stand during any service at the altar. This being so, it should provide sufficient room 
for him to move upon it without inconvenience. Consequently the foot-pace cannot well be 
less than 38 feet deep from the front of the altar westwards, and it should, in addition, 
always be at least as long as the altar. So in this way we arrive at the conclusion that the 
top of the platform for the altar may be no less in length north and south than the altar 
itself, nor less in width east and west than 8 feet, in addition to the width of the altar. The 
foot-pace may with advantage be much deeper than this, though it is seldom necessary that 
it should project beyond the ends of the altar more than about a foot each way. Supposing, 
however, that the altar platform is to be more than six inches above the sanctuary floor ! 
This possibility invites us to further thought. One of the first things to decide in such a case 
is the amount of space you will allow between the riser of the step at the entrance to the 
sanctuary and the riser of any other step within the sanctuary next east of this. This is 
important. For unless the space allowed is liberally sufficient the administration of the 
Sacrament to the communicants kneeling on the sanctuary step, before the altar rail, can 
only be effected under difticulties. ‘To avoid any risk of disorder which might be caused by 
the clergy being unable to pass conveniently to and from the recipients, it is advisable to allow no 
less than 6 feet here. Or, if you measure from the back of the altar rail, 4 feet 6 inches would 
suffice. These figures would allow a foot for the tread of the sanctuary step as a kneeling 
space for the communicants and 6 inches for the altar rail. If your area is limited it would 


do if 1 foot 3 inches were allowed for the step and rail. But when there is no reason 
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against making this space within the rails much wider, it is well to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The additional steps between the foot-pace and the sanctuary step may be variously 
arranged according to the guide of sense, of use, and beauty of contrivance. If they are 
close up to the foot-pace, and returned at the ends towards the east, 6 feet clear should be 
allowed north and south of the outer step, between it and the walls. It would therefore be 
unwise to return more than one, or at the most two, unless the sanctuary is wide. Taking 
the altar as 8 feet long, the projection of the platform at the foot-pace level as a foot more 
added to each end north and south, one extra step as 1 foot 6 inches for the tread 
added also at each end, we have a length over all of 13 feet. Add to this 6 feet clear to the 
walls and you have a sanctuary 25 feet. But we may déal differently with these extra steps. 
The foot-pace may be kept 8 feet long, being the length of the altar, and the added step may 
be the same length. This, with the 6 feet free space, would allow the sanctuary to be but 
20 feet wide. Another way would be to carry the extra step or steps across the entire 
sanctuary, and so elevate the whole of the eastern part of it. And this is a method to which 
no objection can be raised. It certainly means that those serving within the sanctuary must 
traverse these steps; but they can do so without much inconvenience or exertion. It is 
simpler, and far less troublesome, if you confine the additional steps to some immediate 
relation with the altar platform. If there is unlimited room, and you may have a really fine 
sanctuary, make it large. Then the altar and platform may be well detached from the east 
wall and stand forward into the sanctuary with advantage. There may be the steps close to 
the platform, returned round it, with a wide space between the lowest of these and one or two 
carried across the entire sanctuary. On the other hand if the site is in a town it may be 
confined and a limit placed upon the space available for a sanctuary. If this is so, every- 
thing possible should be done to make the sanctuary worthy of the object for which it is 
used. But it must be convenient, useful first, and dignified. All unnecessary steps should 
be discarded. And if it must be 18 feet wide only it may still be quite convenient if, 
the altar remaining 8 feet long, you curtail the space north and south of it to only 5 feet. 
[ have said that there must be but one step only at the entrance to the sanctuary where the 
altar rail is placed. And this is essential. For to put two creates an inconvenience at once 
which adds nothing to the use or dignity of the whole scheme. A second step means that 
the recipient kneels on a level lower than that on which the ministrant stands. He neces- 
sarily is obliged to bend over the rail and down towards those who are receiving ; and to 
cause him to do this is to put, needlessly, a physical strain upon him. It is argued that a 
thick cushion spread along the lower step will avoid this difficulty. So it will ina sense. But 
a simple strip of decent carpet on one step is better, and it would not then be necessary for 
the communicants to kneel on what has become, by the use of a cushion, a step 12 inches 
high. A better course would be to omit any step raising the sanctuary above the choir, and 
to let the communicants kneel on a step attached as part of the altar rails. A carpet in the 
sanctuary up to the foot-pace is a very useful and beautiful addition. It should always be 
chosen with great care. 

There has been already some reference to the position of the altar rail in relation to this 
sanctuary step. But it is necessary to add that the top of the rail should be no more than 
2 feet 3 inches high above the tread of the step. And if the rail is not continuous but in 
two complete distinct sections, without any connection, the two parts should have a gap of not 
less than 5 feet between the ends in the centre. 

Before passing on to other matters let me suggest that the true place for any distinction 
between one division of the church and another is at the entrance to the sanctuary, not at the 
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entrance to the choir. If anything in the nature of a chancel arch is used, let it be placed 
above the entrance to the sanctuary. If there is to be a screen between one part of the church 
and another, should it not be here? If this plan were adopted, the screen might be placed on 
a step above the choir floor, and the altar rail at a convenient distance 5 or 6 feet eastward 
of this. This would be a suitable position for the rood screen in a medern chureh with a 
choir of laity; and an arrangement of this sort is suggested by the columns which were 
placed as a screen, at the entrance to the sanctuary, in some of the early plans. The arcus 
triumphalis of the basilicas occupied a similar place. 

In planning the arrangement of the sanctuary, provision should be made for the sedilia, 
the seats for the celebrant and his assistants. It is sufficient for ordinary occasions if room 
for three seats only is provided. Others may be introduced apart from these as may be re- 
quired, and room must be allowed for them. The sedilia as a rule should be on the south side. 
They may be structural or not. If structural, it will not be difticult to find room in the thick- 
ness of the south wall; for the seat need be no more than 1 foot 6 inches deep, and 2 inches of 
this depth may well be obtained by projecting the nose of the seat beyond the surface of the 
wall. The length should allow 2 feet at least for each person, since those using them would 
be vested. Toaccomplish this easily it is perhaps better to have no fixed division between the 
spaces allowed for each person. These seats are the modern representatives in a parish church 
of the old cathedra, or chair, for the bishop and the seats for the presbyters, which were usually 
found ranged round the basilican apses on the further side of the altar westward. These 
were the seats of the superior clergy, who in this case faced towards the nave. The lesser 
clergy, including the whole body of the deacons, were seated in the lower choir or chancel. 

Close to the sedilia, in the wall on the same side, the credence table, or small shelf, and 
piscina should be provided. The shelf should be large enough to hold the vessels required 
for the service of the sanctuary. This shelf now takes the place of the earlier table of 
prothesis which used to stand outside the sanctuary, and on which the vessels were placed 
ready, and then prepared for use, before communion. Its size will depend upon the use that 
will be made of it. But in any case it is better that it should not be less in area than 
1 foot 6 inches square. The piscina should be slightly hollowed out, like a saucer, with a 
hole in the centre connected by a pipe with asmall dry well below. The shelf and the piscina 
may be on the same level, side by side, or else the latter may be placed beneath the former. 
If the shelf is from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches above the floor it will suffice. The position of 
them may be either east or west of the sedilia as circumstances dictate. 

In some cases you may be asked to provide for standards which shall act as supports for 
two lights, one near each end of the altar. These lights are more used now than they were 
formerly. And as this is so, it is necessary that an architect should know where they may 
he placed, should he be required to arrange for them. It is not necessary to suppose them to 
he a modern innovation, for they continued to be used on, or by, the altar from the time of 
Edward VI. till about 1830. So they are really no new thing in the services of the Church 
in England. The seven lamps at the entrance to the sanctuary, sometimes seen in churches 
now, are derived from a practice common in the early days of Christianity. And, no doubt, 
this idea was originally suggested by the seven-branched candlestick which stood in the Holy 
Place in the Tabernacle. I have dwelt thus at length upon the plan and arrangement of the 
sanctuary because it is the key to all the other provisions in the church. 

We have now to consider the choir. This, like the sanctuary, should not be less than 
18 feet wide. For with a minimum space of 6, or 8 feet, which would be better, between the 
fronts of the boys’ desks there will remain room for two rows of seats which should suffice 
for the choristers. And with this limited width it will be necessary to place the reading desk, 
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or desks for the clergy, in the same line with the choir benches. 


A passage of 2 feet is 
sufficient to separate these desks from the benches. 


In some cases the reading desks 
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may be placed as “ returned” seats, so that the clergy face with the congregation. But 
such a position for these desks is objected to by some as being unsatisfactory, though 
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liturgically there would seem to be no objection to such an arrangement. As with the sedilia, 
the space allowed for the clergy should he no less than 2 feet for each sitting, though more 
room than this is desirable if it can be provided. 

In the seats for the choristers the space from back to back of the benches should 
not be less than 8 feet clear, If a gangway is necessary, separating the benches in 
any part of their length so as to give access to the back bench, it should be not less than 
2 feet wide. But the passage by the end of the choir desks next to the sanctuary should be 
much wider, and for this reason. If persons are kneeling at the altar rail it will be 
necessary for those who have already received to pass out of the choir between them and the 
benches. This they cannot do without possible tripping if less than 4 feet or 5 feet is allowed. 
I am assuming by this that provision is made for allowing the returning communicants to 
pass away from the sanctuary in an orderly manner by passages to the north and south of 
the choir. If this is not done, then the space between the fronts of the boys’ desks should not 
be less than 10 feet. Such a provision would necessarily mean that the width of the choir 
cannot be less than 22 feet wide in all. 

In arranging the seating space for the choir 20 inches in length will be required for each 
man and 16 inches for each boy. 


Lenath Nece ary Jol nien compared with boys. 
Boys . ; : 1 2 3 t 5 6 7 8 9 
Space ; : » FS 2" 4 3’ 6 1’ 8 5’ 10 To" 6S 9° 4” =§=630' 6” 
Men . ; : : l 2 3 4 5 6 
Space , ‘ Ss 3’ 4’ 5° 0 6’ 8" 8’ 4” 10’ 0” 


So that a seat 5 feet 0 inches long seats 3 men or 4 boys. 
8, 4 ‘9 » 8 » 8 
nm , v re ss 6 a 8 
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The height of the seat above the floor for the boys need not be more than about 16 inches. 

In following the present custom of placing the lay singers in the choir between the nave 
and the sanctuary, we are not by any means observing the early precedents that tradition and 
history present to us. It is an innovation. But as it has so largely been accepted architects 
must deal with it as well as they can; and one thing necessary will be to arrange that the 
benches and desks for the choristers shall not be too obtrusive. The long lines of them are 
valuable architecturally to lead the eve on to the altar. But it is well that they should not 
appear as a too prominent break between the nave and sanctuary. Perhaps the best way 
to avoid this is to keep them lower than they are sometimes designed. Not lower in the 
seats, but in the book-rests and bench-ends. In fact, the book-rests may with advantage 
be omitted altogether, especially in the case of the boys’ desks. But in doing so some provision 
should be made by which the books required may be put away by each singer, so that they 
shall be easily available for use. The absence of a rest of any kind makes it necessary for the 
singers to hold up their books, and this allows them no excuse for lolling against the desks or 
for not holding up their heads so that their throats are free and open for proper vocal action. 

It is usual to place the boys’ seats upon the choir floor level, and those for the men 
one step of 4 inches or 6 inches above this. But such a step, though it may be useful for 
raising the men’s seats, is really not at all a practical need and may be dispensed with 
entirely. 

It will not do to forget that, in thinking out the details of the choir plan, a sufficient space 
will be required in which the lectern should stand. It may be within the confines of the 
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cnoir, or else close by in the eastern part of the nave. In the early days the Gospel and 
Epistle were read in the choir from the ambones provided on the north and south sides for 
that purpose. 

lf the choir is to be raised at all above the nave floor level, it will be best that 
all the steps should be collected together at the entrance to the choir from the central 
passage of the nave. It is not really necessary that the choir should be raised. But, 
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when it is lifted up, from one to three steps of 6 inches rise and 12 inches tread will be 
quite sufficient. Any more than this will be only an unnecessary indulgence of fancy at the 
cost of convenience, excepting always those cases where the levels of the site suggest that 
more steps can be introduced with practical advantage. There is one thought in particular 
connected with the choir steps that should be strictly adhered to, and this is that there ought 
to be no step between those at the entrance to the choir and that at the entrance to the 
sanctuary. If it should so happen that any must be used, for practical reasons, they should 
be grouped together, and none should be nearer the sanctuary step than fully 6 feet. 
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Otherwise persons stepping back from the altar rails, forgetting these steps, may have a fall. 
Those who are coming up to the sanctuary would thus, by these steps, be kept from crowding 
too closely upon others who have preceded them. ‘he total number of steps from the nave 
floor level to the foot-pace need not exceed the customary seven or eight. 

Of rood sereens, or choir and other screens, it will be unnecessary to speak, since they 
are but a means of enclosing the choir and the sanctuary if the latter is not otherwise structu- 
rally inclosed. The choir screen with or without a rood above, occupies, as the name implies, 
a position at the entrance to the choir. ‘The side screens are often very useful, and all may 
be very beautiful additions to the complete equipment of a church. But a low choir screen 
in line with the steps between the nave and the choir may, with advantage, be introduced, 
sinee it provides a decent finish to the choir. It may either be a low wall about 2 feet 6 inches 
high above the choir floor, or else be made of wood as a continuation of the bench-ends to 
the reading desks, or choir seats, or as return stalls for the clergy. 

The musical needs of church planning introduce a topic which might easily serve for a 
separate Paper. For it is a large, interesting, and important subject. Let me be content to 
say only a few words concerning it. Under present conditions the subject means simply, 
where shall we place the organ in relation to the choir? Though why the organ should have 
usurped the privilege of helping in the service, to the almost general exclusion of other instru- 
ments, is a question outside the limit of my subject. But, accepting the organ, do not enclose 
it within a brick vr stone box of building materials, even though you may make it an 
excuse for introducing a tower. The organ is not wanted as a “ feature,” as it is called, nor 
us an ornament, though it may be both. In the first instance it is in the chureh for 
practical reasons, and therefore it should be placed so that it can be used. The organist 
should be seated so that he may control the choir if necessary, and he should not be shut 
in with the instrument so that he can hear nothing but the noise vf what he is playing. 
If he is only a little distance from it he will be able to hear it, and also the choir, properly. 
There is a matter concerning the organ which we are apt to forget, and this is that the 
vrgan should bear a distinct relation to the size of the building. In nearly all cases organs 
are much too large for the churches in which they are placed. The organ is required to 
lead the musical portion of the services, not to be almost a substitute for it. It is a means, 
not an end. An organ suitable in every respect for full concert performances is out of place 
inachureh. For it should not be intended that people are to come to church in a search for 
music, but to worship. Good music there certainly should always be, but it is not the size 
of the organ that will make it so. Perhaps it is needless to remark that the organ will not 
remain in good condition unless it has been thoroughly protected from damp and from great 


variations of temperature. 

In the nave the unit upon which the general dimensions, and the details of arrangement, 
will largely depend is the area that is tou be allowed for each sitting. This will affect the 
width of the nave between the piers of an arcade or the confining walls north and south. 
It will also regulate the span of the arches in an arcade, since unless it does so some space 
may be wasted because the seating is interfered with by the piers. In dealing with this 
question of the seating there are some well-defined and generally accepted rules from which 
we need not depart. It has been found by long experience that for adults each should be 
allowed a space of 8 feet by 1 foot 8 inches. And it should be remembered that, excepting for 
the boys’ seats in the choir, all the accommodation in the building is to be reckoned as for 
adults. So that in setting out the area for seating the congregation the simplest method is to 
allow three feet from back to back either of benches or chairs. It is true that where the area 
of a site is limited, and there is a fixed number to be accommodated, these sizes may be reduced 
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to 2 feet 10} inches by 1 foot 8 inches. But such a reduction should only be adopted in cases 
of real necessity. ‘The relative merits of chairs and benches is not part of my present subject, 
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so it may stand aside. It may be useful, though, to say that there are certain dimensions for 
the size and shape of either of these seats from which little variation is necessary. The 
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back of the seat need not be more than 2 feet 7 inches or 2 feet 8 inches from the floor. 
And this back, if it slopes at all, need not do so more than an inch from the vertical plane. 
For the seat itself 13 inches or 14 inches from the nose to the back is sufficient, and its 
height from the floor may be 17 inches in front and slope down to 16} inches at the back. 
This will suggest a skeleton section upon which to build any design. Fixed kneeling boards, 
or mats which can be hung up to the seat-back when not in use, can be adopted as may 
seem best. The floor of the nave should be all one level transversely and without any step 
up where the seats are. But there is no reason why the nave should not be higher towards 
the west than the east in a long plan. 

A difficult problem in church planning is how to dispose of hats, especially silk hats, 
From personal experience I incline to favour chairs as the best solution of the difticulty. 
For if the back legs of the chairs are well planned a convenient place for hats, well out of the 
way, is to be found between each chair. The hats can be shelved without fear upon the bottom 
rungs of the two chairs, or, better still, upon a flat piece of board screwed to the rungs to receive 
them. Ihave mentioned hats, and so must speak of the books, which, as a rule, are a cause of much 
untidiness in a church. To begin with, book-rests on the top of either the backs of chairs or 
benches are objectionable. They reduce the limited space in which persons must stand or move 
to and from their seats. They are a decided inconvenience to people when kneeling, and often 
become an excuse for not kneeling at all. But the books must be put away somewhere, and 
so why not at a lower level? It is not difficult to provide for this; for with chairs a separate 
batten may be screwed to each one near the level of the seat at the back. The ends of each 
pocket thus formed may be closed with a small triangular piece ; but it will be better if the 
pocket is made an inch wide at the bottom and 25 inches wide at the top: this will give 
enough room for any books that are likely to be required. If the bottom board is pierced at 
intervals any dust that may accumulate can be easily brushed out. The same contrivance 
will serve for benches, except that for these the pocket should be continuous, having a division 
bracket between the spaces allowed for each sitting. Every person would then have his or 
her own portion separately allotted. If the section of the benches to be used allows of it, 
the seat of each bench could be carried beyond the line of the back and a ledge formed. A 
fillet screwed to the edge of this ledge could be made so as to keep the books from slipping off. 

It is convenient to make tables of dimensions for seats, as they are always useful for 
reference, so as to avoid the need of adding 20 inches together in order to find the length of 
bench you want. But no more than twelve persons should be placed in one bench in a row, 
and all benches to hold more than six persons should be open at both ends. We thus have 
benches to seat— 


1 person . £ 8 5 persons > 4 9 persons . 1 0 
2persons . 3 4 6 s . 2 @ 10 = » 6 6 
So 43 . 5 0 7 x - dt Ss 11 s , a5" 4 
r ~@ « 6 8 8 ‘ 2. as 4 12 x . 20 0 


Having some idea of the space that the seating must occupy attention will then be 
directed to the passages. In even a small church the central passage of the nave ought to be 
no less than 4 feet wide. But it is better to say it should be at least 5 feet or 6 feet. These 
ure minimum dimensions, and the more you may increase them the better, provided that in 
doing so the seating capacity of the nave is not too much reduced. It is not necessary that 
the side passages be made as wide as that in the centre, since they will not be the avenues 
for so many people to use. Though this is so it will not be wise to allow less than 8 feet in 
width for them, however small the church may be. If these side passages are in aisles in 
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which there is seating other than that properly in the nave, it will be necessary to make them 
4 feet wide. The cross passage between the seating in the nave and the western limit of the 
choir may be 4 feet across if it is not likely to be used extensively. In this, by the entrance 
to the choir, the litany desk usually stands. But if the choristers approach the entrance to 
the choir from the vestry by this passage it cannot well be less than 5 feet or 6 feet wide. 
Where any passages are not less than 6 feet 6 inches wide one row of chairs may be placed 
in them, and two rows when they are not less than 8 feet wide. 

There is another part to be considered now which, ordinarily, is perhaps to be called 
a cross passage. I mean that at the west end of the church. But it is not enough to have 
a mere passage here. It should be regarded more as a narthex, or an internal western porch, 
than otherwise. And if it is well screened from the nave, even though only by curtains above 
the back of the last row of seats, there would surely be a distinct gain in the orderliness and 
quietness with which people could enter or leave the building. It need not afford an excuse 
to persons who would make it a place where they can indulge in private chatter before and 
after service. But it would 
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there should be a further 

step on top of the platform for the ministrant to stand upon. This step is, however, un- 
necessary if the top of the font is not made too high. The font platform should stand at 
least 3 feet clear from the west wall. A better course still would be to have ample room all 
round it, or to place it in a separate baptistery. A pipe with a plug in the basin of the 
font will serve to carry off its contents into a dry well when the water is no longer required. 
No other drain is necessary, as the water is always allowed to percolate away into the 
surrounding earth. The size of the font may vary considerably, according to its design ; 
but, as a rule, if its top edge is about 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 3 inches from the floor it 
is enough. 

Like the reredos, the font has an interesting history. For we find its counterpart in the 
laver which was placed in the Outer Court of the Tabernacle. No doubt the fountain which 
was placed in the centre of the atrium attached to the early plans was derived from this earlier 
suggestion. Later, however, came the baptistery. Sometimes this was a separate building, or 
else a distinct chamber attached to the church near the principal entrance. Then this was 
dispensed with, and the font only remained in use. 

If ample space is allowed at the west end there will be room for not only ingress and 
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egress, but also for the placing of the fontas an important essential of the plan. Such a space 
would avoid that cramped, crowded, mean effect that is produced by the provision of no more 
room than is enough to allow the congregation to squeeze in from the entrances to the 
passages. And it would also, perhaps, make it possible for architects to provide some 
convenient and inoffensive receptacle where umbrellas, sticks, and superfluous coats, wet or 
dry, might be deposited. 

Other entrances may be provided according to convenience. As a rule additional doorways 
are better on the south side in this northern climate. But in anv case the doors should open 
outwards for safety in the event of panic. 

In allowing for the pulpit in the plan the first requisite is that it shall be so placed that 
the speaker may be heard well in any part of the building. It is, in England, usually found 
on the north side not far from the entrance to the choir. But in a large church it might, 
with advantage, be somewhere near the centre of the nave, on the north or south side close to 
the wall or arcade of the church. It is better, if possible, to arrange it so that the preacher 
may be seen by those who are to hear him. In this respect it differs from the altar. Wood 
is a warmer material for pulpits than stone. It lends itself well to the greatest variety in 
design ; and if the pulpit has been placed in an unsatisfactory position, a wooden one may 
more easily be moved than one of stone. In addition to these considerations it should be 
remembered that a stone one, however simple, would cost much more than one of wood 
without any compensating gain in appearance or lasting value. It will be sufticient if the 
floor of the pulpit be raised no more than 3 feet above the nave level in a church of moderate 
dimensions. But it may often, with advantage, be higher than this, especially if it is to be 
used for speaking to a large congregation. In this case a sounding board above the pulpit is 
a useful addition. The steps up to the pulpit are better hidden behind it than shown too 
much. And in no case ought they to be awkwardly arranged. It will be equally inconvenient 
if the sides of the pulpit are either too low or too high. And if these are made no less than 
2 feet 10 inches nor more than 3 feet 3 inches high the complaint of their being awkward 
boxes may not arise. As books, notes, or manuscript may be used, provision will be required 
for supporting these with ease and convenience. If the top of the sides is made so as to form a 
broad flat ledge it will be useful. But in addition a book-rest is often asked for, which, though 
sometimes useful, is nearly always unsightly. This, if movable, would allow men of different 
height to adjust it to a level that suited them. Though, if movable, it will not do unless it 
can be made quite firm when in use. If the pulpit is too large it is waste; if too small merely 
useless. So though 2 feet 9 inches may be a sufficient internal diameter or width to provide 
the required area, 3 feet is better. There is no need fora larger space than would be pro- 
cured by making one 4 feet square. Since it need be neither round, nor square, nor a regular 
polygon in shape, 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches makes a convenient size. I have never seen a 
glass of water knocked off a pulpit during a sermon. Lut a glass placed on the ledge close 
by the speaker always suggests that such an accident is possible. So if there is a sheif for it 
in a safe place within the pulpit it would be useful. 

In nearly all well-equipped churches now built, it is necessary that a small side altar 
should be provided in a separate chapel. It is used principally for the small congregations 
which attend the week-day services, and need not be a distinct portion of the building set 
apart, entirely as it were, from the rest. But it is bette: that it should be separated by a 
screen from the body of the church. The small altar should be raised on a foot-pace. The 
sanctuary need not be raised, but it is better that it should be lifted up one step. If it is 
provided with a simple altar rail the space set aside for this purpose is not likely to be 
otherwise used by careless people. It will not matter whether the chapel is on the north or 
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the south or east of the sanctuary provided it will accommodate the number of people by 
whom it may be used. 

In providing the necessary vestries we must be guided entirely by circumstance. 
Generally two will suffice, one for the clergy and one for the choristers. They should be close 
together. And itis often convenient if the two may be thrown into one for the accommodation 
of any meeting, or classes, connected with the affairs of the church. A safe is necessary in or 
close to the priest’s vestry ; and an additional room for the verger is desirable for his work, 
for storage, and for keeping cleaning utensils. Lavatory accommodation is also frequently 
required. 

The heating and ventilating of churches is a very important subject. This fact will have 
been impressed on any man who has had even the least experience. In fact, experience as an 
architect is not necessary. Churches are proverbially ill-ventilated. And when they are 
heated, as most are, they are often over-heated, or the apparatus is for some reason not 
efficient. And let me say at once, that the. two things are too often ill-considered from the 
architectural point of view. For there is such an aspect from which so prosaic a subject must 
be approached. And it is not always the ill-advised Dean and Chapter, or Vicar and 
Churchwardens, who are to blame. Sometimes the iniquity may be laid to an architect’s 
charge, though in these days we hope not often. But worst of all destroyers in this respect 
is the heating and ventilating expert who is let loose to wreak his will on a fabric unrestrained 
by any efficient control. Ido not say that such a man does not do his work well from his 
own specialist attitude towards it. But he does too often fatally distigure the building. Who 
does not know the cathedral or parish church which has been damaged by the hideous 
apparatus of stove and pipes, to say nothing of the effect of smcke fumes on the exterior ! 

There are many patent systems of heating paraded as perfect. But the thing generally 
resolves itself into the simple question, shall it be by pipes run in channels below the floor 
under gratings, alone, or shall it be combined with a use of radiators above the tloor and runs 
of heating pipes at a higher level? Each building will need some special consideration of 
the manner in which it may be best treated. But, generally speaking, two, if not all three, 
of these ideas may be combined. And it needs no argument to support the contention 
that the architect designer of the whole work must control the installation and arrange 
for it. If not, the architecture he is concerned with as his final aim must suffer. It 
appears to be considered always necessary to have a run of pipes under gratings down the 
centre aisle. They look better if placed as a border down each side of the passage rather than 
in the middle. But it seems reasonable to suppose that a nave might be quite well warmed if 
plenty of radiating surface be provided near all entrances and along the external walls. The 
position in the walls north and south would no doubt be best if under the windows. This 
would help to reduce the chill coming from the glass above or from open windows. It may 
sometimes be possible to run pipes of small diameter along under windows at a high level, such 
as in a clerestory, though this may often be difficult for architectural reasons. In the case of 
an open roof—that is, one without any lower ceiling or vault—trouble in heating will occur 
for obvious reasons. It may no doubt be possible to contend with this by carrying similar 
small pipes along at, or near, the plate level. 

A church is nearly always better lighted if the windows are kept high up in the walls. 
It is not necessary to have a clerestory to effect this. Artificial lighting is a more 
complex problem. The first thing is to avoid too little, and the next too much, light. 
Further, the points of light are best arranged so that the glare of them is, if possible, not 
seen from the west end. Brackets or pendants can be hung high, but not too high up, or 
fixed on the east side of the nave piers. A row of lights hung down the centre from the 
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roof, or standards at a low level, are most objectionable. For several reasons electric light in 
the nave is better than gas. 

The question of drainage in church work is a simple matter easily dealt with, as generally 
the disposal of rain-water with one lavatory is all that need be provided for. 

In nearly every instance before building can begin the plans must be approved by the 
Incorporated Church Building Society and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and copies of 
them deposited. And, further, the drawings must be submitted by the vicar or his repre- 
sentative to obtain the necessary “ faculty,” carrying with it the required permission to erect 
a new building, remove existing fixtures, or to place new ones in position. In the case of 
furniture, faculties are sometimes dispensed with. One legal point to be noted is that a new 
church may not be built in a “closed” churchyard without special parliamentary sanction. 
But if there is a church already in it the law allows you to pull down and rebuild half of it, 
and then proceed in the same way with the other half. 

The cost of building churches is a subject that is always a matter of importance. In 
trying to arrive at an approximate estimate of the cost at so much per sitting or per foot cube, 
it is necessary to allow for the large amount of void space. This makes the basis of reckoning 
differ from that taken for buildings with many floors and rooms, and naturally the nature of 
the work must be considered. But cheap churches are possible provided simplicity in design 
is followed. The Church of St. Alban at Westcliff-on-Sea [see page 263] is a case in point. 
This cost 6d. per foot cube without the fittings and furniture, or 65d. including these, i.e. the 
screen, altar, colour decoration on roofs, pulpit, dorsal, seating; and also lighting, heating, 
and drainage. This works out at £8 and £9 per sitting respectively. The small village 
church at Curbridge, near Oxford, cost 6}d. per foot cube without fittings, or £6 per sitting ; 
with fittings £7 per sitting; and the private chapel at Belclare, near Westport, co. Mayo, 
cost 65d. per foot cube, or £16 per sitting exclusive of fittings and furniture, but £17 including 
these. That at Cockington, near Torquay, cost 8}d. per foot cube without fittings, and £12 per 
sitting ; with fittings £13 per sitting. This last does not include stained glass, but it does 
include altar, seating, pulpit, font and cover, temporary hangings for the reredos, colour 
decoration on roofs, carved oak choir screen, marble paving to choir and sanctuary, altar rails, 
heating and drainage. None of these buildings were vaulted except Belclare, and that was 
covered with a plain pointed barrel vault of concrete. A small chapel seating seventy-eight 
persons was also built at St. Raphael, Var, France, for 8d. per foot cube, or £7 per sitting, 
including fittings, furniture, roof decoration, and reredos. 

It should be understood that none of these dimensions, sizes, plans, or sections are put 
forward as fixed standards or ideas. It cannot be pretended that they embody what is the 
right thing for each particular case. They are suggestions of principle merely, notes of 
practice, hints which may be of value as elementary ideas to those who do not already know 
them. They are probably not even exactly what some of the men whose work and opinions 
we most respect would in all cases advocate. But they do, I think, represent in the main 
the conclusions of many who are familiar with the needs of modern church work. Certain 
ideas here advanced may be contrary to the usual practice and even principles of some. They 
will, however, serve some useful purpose if they stimulate thought and help to promote the 
study of design in relation to English church architecture. 

Having now considered, as practical matters, the various things proposed for examination, 
let me dismiss particular details and notice more general questions. I have suggested 
that the various forms and furniture, and the disposition of the main parts found in use in a 
modern church, are not arbitrary customs or conventions. ‘These forms, ceremonies, and 
rites are all necessary things. They have a meaning, a reason for their being, and a history. 
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They are formalities only when in the use of hypocrites, and they are neither based upon dead 
traditions nor the inventions of any real or supposed medieval empiricism. At the same 
time. though they do not owe their continued existence and use to mere conservatism, we 
must not allow them to be lost through any desire for progress which is neither reformation 
nor restoration, but rather revolution. ‘There are then evidently guiding principles in church 
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planning and arrangement as there are sound principles in building which we must remember. 
The use of these may be as various as we please in their application to the detailed needs ot 
particular instances. It is in the history of church building that we find the beginnings of 
things now accepted among us as useful traditions. 

With the sanctuary, the choir, and the nave, and the position, arrangement, and use of 
each of these, an architect to-day must be more particularly familiar, He is seldom now 
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allowed to provide so fine an approach to his building as the atrium gave in the early 
basilican plans. In Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan we may still see how fine a thing it was. But 
there is no reason why we may not sometimes have a large narthex in place of a meagre 
porch. The west front of Peterborough is an example of what use may be made of this 
architectural feature of the basilican plan once considered necessary in an ecclesiastical sense. 

What we now know as the position of the sanctuary was originally the place where the 
presbytery was arranged. This was when the entrance to the church was at the east end, and 
the celebrant faced the congregation from the presbytery, or westward, side of the altar. 
These arrangements are now reversed, and the altar is usually placed at the east end, and the 
celebrant faces eastward with the people. But in most English churches the presbytery as a 
separate division of the plan has disappeared, and the priest or priests are seated in the 
chancel with the choir. If we still continued to follow that arrangement, already based 
upon accepted principles so early as the third and fourth centuries, our plans would be 
somewhat different. The sanctuary would doubtless be where we now have it, and the 
upper choir would be the place where the bishop and presbyters were seated; and the 
deacons, if there were any, would be in a lower choir. both these parts would be comprise: 
within a chancel—that is, a portion screened off or made distinct from, though connected 
with, the nave. 

The lay clerks or singers could then be placed where it was most convenient they should 


be from a musical and congregational point of view. A transept or a singers’ gallery near 
the chancel would be a useful position. Otherwise the gallery might be at the west end with 
the organ, as at Albi or Amiens, or even half-way down the nave, as at St. Anastasia in 


Verona. But these ideas are not such as would ordinarily be practicable in the services of the 
Chureh in England. They are not, however, necessarily Roman Catholic. 

It is evident that the history of church planning in its elements begins with the Jewish 
Tabernacle as the original statement of principles. In the very early church plans we find, 
first, the atrium with its fountain, and the narthex; then the nave, with the chancel ; and 
next the presbytery and sanctuary—generally speaking, three main divisions. In principle 
the Tabernacle and Temple arrangements were similar. In each Jewish case the entrance 
was at the eastern end. Most, if not all, of the earlier churches appear to have been entered in 
the same way—from the east. Again, as in the Tabernacle, so it was in the churches ; there 
were divisions, screens, curtains hung on pillars, separating the several distinct parts of the 
plan. 

These suggestions imply to ime that it is important we should try to know and 
understand the principles underlying the traditional methods of church planning. These 
methods, taken with built as well as written history, are valuable, not only to the archeologist, 
but to an architect studying architecture. It was not caprice, but the needs of the original 
liturgical observances which dictated the plan arrangement of the early churches. And it 
was the constitution and organisation of the chureh which indicated the amount and nature 
of accommodation to be provided for. The late G. G. Seott, Jun., in his Essay on the 
History of English Church Architecture, says that a definite type of church arrangement 
had been adopted, and was already a tradition, by the time Constantine began to build. And 
Eusebius’ description of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, examined together with the plan 
of San Clemente at Rome, still existing, and that of the old basilica of St. Peter, will show 
generally what this type was. 

In fact, it appears that long before Papal or monastic days the provision of accoumoda 
tion for the clergy was very different from what afterwards became the eustom. In all 
churehes, except the chapels or mere oratories, provision was made for seating quite a body 
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or organised community of priests and deacons under a bishop. That this was so, even in 
the smaller buildings, is suggested by the case of Torcello. This is not surprising when we 
know that a see was the seat, the church, where the bishop was set with his college of 
presbyters, the local limit of his authority being the diocese. This district was the bishop's 
quite a small affair, which he could 





parochia, or parish, during the first three centuries 
control and care for properly. A traditional variation of the basilican plan is retained in 
English cathedral arrangements. We still have the Bishop’s throne and the stalls for the 
principal dignitaries, together with the canons, the college of presbyters. 

There is one distinction peculiar to English plans. And it is a feature to be found as 
already a strong, clear tradition, in early British and Irish plans, two centuries before 
Augustine came. I refer to the square-ended arrangement of the sanctuary. These were 
mere chapels, oratories, with a small recess at one end, a sanctuary for the altar. The tradi- 
tions of Roman art doubtless suggested the apse form, so common in all plans derived from 
that source. ‘he Roman Christians, following the Eagles, carried the tradition and the form 
with them to Britain. But whence came the distinctly British tradition ? From the oratories 
in the Catacombs, from the clearly developed Syrian plans among which such a feature 
occurred, or from the square end of the Tabernacle? Perhaps we may never know exactly. 
But since we have something which is expressly our own, and peculiarly dignified, need we 
leave the course of native tradition, forgetting this? If, from the needs of plan and the problem 
of construction arising from these, another form seems desirable, we may accept it without 
excuse. But we may well keep our own traditional usage in the main. Similarly, if from our 
plan and the nature of its arrangement, and the supports it provides, a flat ceiling, or an open 
timber roof, « barrel or ribbed vault, or a dome be necessary as a structural growth, we use 
either naturally, with a lintel over our openings, or a round or pointed arch. We can 
look upon all of these as English by acceptance, by tradition. The dome, as it was used in 
Byzantine construction, we cannot claim as ow’s, except that Bentley has shown us how 
well it may be used. But we may say that the form of it, as used at St. Paul’s, is ours, and 
admirable as a means of covering a large area. Where, however, any other domed form, 
internal or external, is that which will serve us best to build with, there seems no reason to 
neglect its use—no reason, at all events, merely on the ground that it is not traditional in 
English methods of construction. From whatever source derived, we may surely make it our 
own. ‘To decline to do this is but to reject the sanction and the teaching of centuries of 
Kinglish receptiveness. It is no doubt true that we can get over the needs of construction 
without going so far afield. For in Ely we have been shown how to cover a great area with 
a wooden rib and vaulted system. And, if | may be permitted to refer to it, I think we had 
an instance shown us, in a recent design for a cathedral, how a greater area than that at 
Ely or St. Paul’s could be spanned by a stone-ribbed vault on the lines of strictly Gothic 
and English tradition. 

It is too much assumed that nothing will be suitable as a design for chureh work in 
Kngland now unless it has the sanction of English tradition manifest in every feature and 
detail. Well and good up toa certain point. Let us reverence all that is so excellent in 
English traditional art. But have not certain types of design been made English by use? 
Have not some of the now essential elements of English architecture been derived first from 
the great parental stock, and then, by generations of designers, made owrs by numberless 
experiments in the course of centuries ? 

It appears to be thought by some that it is ‘ incorrect,” as it is called, to mingle Eastern 
with Western ideas of construction as a foundation of architectural design. But the medieval 
builders were hampered by no such absurd respect for the notion that it was iniquity to do 
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what had seldom, or never, been done before. Should we ever have seen those great vaulted 
naves of Spain and the South of France if the rule of precedent had always governed art ? 
In the North of France great height was an ideal striven for in the treatment of a nave with 
iw forest ot piers in the aisles, or chevet, to get room on the floor. But to the South and 
in Spain the designers, though revelling in the same magnificence that height gave them, 
enclosed their whole floor area with one enormous vault. ‘The grandeur of one large open 
space appealed to them in the clearer southern light, as the broken mysteries of numberless 
supports satistied, in other ways, a northern imagination. But though few would question 
these as true eXPFeSSLOMS of Gothic ideals, what would some. sticklers for custom Sa 
were it proposed to them to accept as Gothic building the design of the cathedral at 
Cahors, or of St. Front at Perigueux, or Angouleme Cathedral? These are all domed 


churches. but essentially Gothic. And because the domical experiment was not tried in 


England before the close of the fifteenth century, it is by some considered that we are to 
think ourselves for ever debarred from using it in a design coupled with more ordinary 
medieval principles of construction. 

These are general considerations derived, as | wish to think, from the subject under 
consideration. And though there is a very prevalent feeling in the minds of some who have 
much to do with building churches that the pointed arch, and that only with tracery and 
cusp, is English, it is sometimes necessary to remind these narrow amateurs who ridiculously 
talk of “pure” Early English, or * debased ~ Perpendicular, that for nearly two centuries 
the round arch, and no tracery, was essentially, if inevitably, a strong and beautiful element 
of our Enelish Gothie art. 
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Mr. Leonarp Srokes, 
Mr. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE [F.)j, who 
was called upon by the Chairman, said that, not 
having seen an advance copy of the Papers before- 
hand, he had found it rather hard to follow them 
in detail ; but he was so entirely in sympathy with 
their whole tone and their whole line of thought 
that he had very little to say by way of criticism 
of them. Sir Charles Nicholson had mentioned 
his difficulties in reference to the clergy. All 
church architects laboured under such difficulties, 
and he thought the clergy themselves would be 
the first to acknowledge it. About the middle of 
last century—in 1849 and 1850, and just pre- 
viously—there was a great wish upon the part of 
the clergy and students at Oxford and Cambridge 
to enter into the study of architecture, especially 
Gothic. That was, of course, at the beginning 
of the Gothic revival, when there was all the fir 
and enthusiasin of the early Gothicists, of whom 
it was rather the fashion now to speak slightingly. 
He thought, however, that there was not an archi- 
tect in the profession who had not felt their in 
Huence, and who did not owe an immense debt ot 
vratitude to those pioneers of a wonderful work of 
reformation with which the names of Rickman, 
Parker, Pugin, and others would always be asso 
ciated. ‘These pioneers had taught them to appre 
ciate the good work of the past ; and although they 
might not build now upon the strict lines of style 
favoured by the Gothicists, he thought they ought 
to feel towards these men a deep sense of gratitude 
for having started them in the direction they were 
now taking. Referring again to the clergy, it was 
it oreat treat to meet some of the elder men of the 
last generation, and to find with what earnest 
enthusiasm they entered into church architecture. 
It seemed utterly different now. Among many otf 
the younger clerey of the present day there seemed 
an absolute ignorance of church architecture, 1 
garded from an ecclesiastical point of view. Cer 
tain sinall matters of detail and of ritual they 
wppreciated ; but in studying these they seemed to 
have lost sight of the great principles, not only of 
our Gothie art, but of church architecture in 
general. He was glad to remark, however, that 
there were signs of improvement. Probably Sir 
Charles Nicholson and Mr. Corlette, with their 
large experience of church building, would have 
notice that there was an increasing interest erow- 
ing upamongst the cleryy, and the more that could 
he fostered the better it would be for church work 
in the future. Church architects also had often 


very extraordinary committees to deal with. He 
remembered going up to Yorkshire to report to a 
committee, and havine told them what he thought 
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Vice-President, in the Chair. 


were all the nice points of his design, one of the 
committee said in broad Yorkshire dialect : “ Gen 
tlemen, we have heard what Mr. Prynne has said, 
and it is all very nice indeed; but how are we to 
know that there is no collusion between Mr. Prynin 
and the builder?’’ That certainly was a very prac 
tical question, and being a downright Southerner, 
with very little experience of Yorkshiremen, he felt 
puzzled for a moment how to answer it; but, 
recovering himself, he suggested pistols for two 
and coffee for one, and a settlement of the matter at 
once outside! The joke was appreciated, and that 
Yorkshireman, he should add, turned out his best 
friend throughout the building of the church. 
\ committee was often chosen from a_ perfectly 
heterogeneous mass of the congregation—men 
who had no knowledge at all of building (perhaps 
those who had a knowledge were ereater terrors 
than those who had not), and who seemed to j 
put on for the sake of obstruction. If the clergy 
could only grasp the fact that the smaller the 
committee the more likely they would be to get 
through their work, it would be happier for chureh 
building generally, and he spoke from a conside 
able experience of church building. Again, who 
with any knowledge of chureh work did not know 
the difficulties with faculties, and the difticulties 
with Chancellors ? They were so mixed up in thei 
opinions ; their Courts were usually so unstable in 
giving their decisions that it was no wonder that 
many clergymen avoided applying for faculties. 
In Cornwall he was asked to design and put up 
rood screens in almost every church he had to do 
with, and faculties were granted. In London he 
was not allowed to put them up at all in one 
church, but was allowed to put up a complete 
another. In one church he 
was asked to take a down, and to put a 
screen round the chapel; but he was not allowed 
to put chancel gates before the high altar. The 
inconsistency and smallness of grasp in these 
Inatters Was imost irritating to anyone who had 
any artistic and church feeling in him. He quite 
agreed that in some ancient churches they had 
magnificent examples of what modern churches 
should be. What could be better than St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, or those two great churches at Bury 
St. Edmunds for congregational purposes ? 
Those two churches close to each other were 
simple specimens of what they very much de 
sired in their vreat modern churches. Another 
point, they were always being pulled up because 


e 


screen and rood in 
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of the cost. They were asked to do churehes 
at £10 a sitting, £8 a sitting, £6 a sitting. 
His candid opinion was that they could not 
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properly build a church under £12 sitting w 
they were to take it on that miserable basis 
of sittings. Some people seemed to think that 


in church building they were doing something 
elever in pinning the architect down to a very 
small price indeed; but he had invariably found 
that before a church was completed, if there was 
any enthusiasm in the congregation at all, and if 
the design was not unnecessarily elaborate, if they 
eliminated the main features which went to form 
the composition of that design, they always re- 
eretted it afterwards. He emphasised very strongly 
that they should aim at height in their churches 
as much as possible. Much as they admired the 
beauty and simplicity of many of their country 
buildings, yet when they went abroad they found in 
places like Huy in Belgium, or Liseaux, and indeed 
al through Brittany and the southern part of France, 
such numerous country churches which elevated 
one by their splendid height and beautiful pro- 
portions. Mr. Corlette had given them an ex- 
cellent summary of the main lines of how they 
should plan a church in the English Communion 
ut the present day, and he should like to 
make one or two remarks by way of criticism. 
He thought the position of the 
dictated by precedent; their churches marked 
definitely that the line of division between the 
nave and the aitar was the chancel gates, and there- 


sereen was almost 


fore that was the appropriate place for the screen. 
He quite saw Mr. Corlette’s line of argument. At 
the same time they had to accept facts as they 


were, and he thought it would seem rather curious 
to see the rood sereen in the position just at the 
sanctuary step. To his mind 
better place than at the entrance of the chancel. 
With reference to the detail of the seven lamps, 
Mr. Corlette had mentioned their symbolical rela 
tionship with the candlesticks. That, 
he thought, was hardly the case. Their sanctu 
aries really took a symbolical line and symbolised 
more the heaven as described in the Revelation, and 
the seven lamps signified the seven spirits of 


there was no 


seven 


God before the Throne. That was the poetic 
and symbolic idea ol the seven lamps, and 
iw very beautiful and devotional idea it was. 
The seating he would advise for the choir would 


he 21 instead of 20 inches for each person, be 
cause the choir had their surplices which required 
a little more room. As regards the rood, nothing 
added so much to the furniture, and detail, and 
beauty of a church, in his humble opinion, as the 
addition of that simple and Christian 
emblem, the rood. He was rather amazed coming 
up in the train the other day, near Exmouth, when 
two people—apparently what one would describe 
us gentlemen—got in, and one of them remarked, 


most 


* There is a church over there that has a rood 

what the High Chureh party call a rood. Do you 
know the meaning of it? The reply was, 
“No, | do not: | Suppose it Is In referenee to the 
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sacred acre!” They all owed their thanks to Sir 
Charles Nicholson and Mr. Corlette for these 
admirable Papers, and it gave him great pleasure 
to move a very hearty vote of thanks to them. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.], in 
seconding the motion, said there were one or two 
remarks from his own point of view that he 
should like to make. In reference to one point in 
Sir Charles Nicholson’s Paper, he had been very 
much impressed with the idea that their town 
churches were too small. He liked, as Beresford 
Hope once remarked, “ pure, unadulterated big- 
ness,” and it was one of the merits of Pugin that, 
though he did not get large areas, he had the 
passion for height. He remembered going into 
what looked from outside quite a small church of 
Pugin’s—at Leeds, he thought—and when he 
went inside he was perfectly astonished : it looked 
twice as high as one expected. Pugin sacrificed 
almcst everything for that, but he did produce a 
fine effect of height. He (Mr. Statham) also very 
much liked the wide narthex that they found in 
the Wren churches in London; it gave them a 
sort of sense of preparation before going into the 
body of the church. Wren, he supp sed, would 
have called it a “vestibule”’; but “narthex”’ sounded 
nicer. He was afraid Mr. Prynne would consider 
him rather a barbarian, but on the general prin- 
ciple of church planning he had long had an opinion 
that the medieval plan was not the right plan 
for modern churches, and he did not quite sym- 
pathise with the idea that they were to take the 
protection of the altar as the main point. The 
main point of a church was not to shelter the 
congregation, but to uplift their souls, and it was 
the congregation they wanted to appeal to more 
than anything else—to produce a building which, 
when they went into it, would impress them with 
the feeling that they had got into something that 
took them quite away from the common associa- 
tions of a building, and which had an uplifting 
effect. And if they considered that the congre- 
vation were a far more important element in 
modern churches than they were in medieval 
churches, he could not help thinking that the true 
plan for a modern church was a wide central area. 
That was a very old idea with him, for when he was 
still a pupil he evolved a plan for what he called a 
twentieth-century church: its only interest for this 
meeting was that he sent it up to Dean Stanley 
for his opinion, and he got his opinion. This plan 
was a Greek cross with very shallow arms, with a 
(lome over the centre, an apse at the eastern end, 
and the Communion-table on the chord of the 
apse. He supposed it would seem shocking to 
most people now, but Dean Stanley agreed with 
it. He said: “I rather like the position; it is 
in accordance, too, with the earliest Christian 
tradition,’ and he underlined the word “ earliest.”’ 
Would it not be worth thinking of, whether they 
should not go back to. the earliest Christian 
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tradition? ‘That idea did away with the long 
chancel and the choir init. As a matter of fact. 
did they want the long chancel now for any reason 
except to put their choir in? If that was so, the 
chancel was of no use; for if they regarded the 
choir either as persons to sing an anthem for the 
congregation to listen to, or as singers to lead the 
congregation, they could not put them in a worse 
position than into that long chancel, with their 
sides to the congregation, and separated by such a 
vreat distance from them. Many years ago there 
was a Committee of Architects and Organists held, 
he believed, under the auspices of the Institute. 
He himself was a member of that Committee. 
They were appointed to settle what was the best 
position in which to put the choir and organ, and 
they came unanimously to the conclusion that 
the choir should be halfway down the nave, on 
each side, and the organ in the west gallery. No 
doubt that was the best position for the organ, 
inusically speaking. The feeling was that the 
choir should be more in the middle of the con- 
vregation. If anyone wanted to know practically 
how that worked, they would hear it any Sunday 
morning during the legal term time in Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel. He wanted to say one word more 
upon a passage in Mr. Corlette’s Paper which 
they would see printed, but which he left out in 
reading to save time. He (the speaker) was going 
to bea little musical, because it was a point of 
wisdom to speak of the thing one knew about. 
For thirty years he had been an amateur church 
organist, and he believed he knew all about church 
organs and their use in service that there was to 
be known. Mr. Corlette in the passage he left 
out made a suggestion with regard to the size 
of the organ; he said it must, at all events, be 
regulated by the size of the church. He (Mr. 
Statham) met constantly with the complaint 
that the organ was too large for the building. But 
it did not depend upon the size of the church so 
much as upon what they were going todo with the 
organ. It depended upon whether they were going 
to have congregational singing or not. If they 
were going to limit the singing to a performance 
by the choir for the people to listen to, then a 
small organ would do very well; but he did not 
think people would be content with that. One of 
the finest features in worshipping was the singing 
of a great chorale by the whole congregation. But 
the congregation really sang it in unison, and the 
harmony of the choir was entirely drowned ; one 
had the barbarous effect of a tune shouted out in 
unison in the middle of the church, with no 
harmony and no bass to support it. It was for 


that reason one wanted a large organ—not a con- 
cert organ with a number of solo stops, but a large 
weighty organ with a heavy pedal. This, however, 
was scarcely ever found in an English church; 
one found instead a couple of booming stops on 
the pedal. In a 


German church there would be 
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seven or eight or ten stops to the pedal, to support 
the congregation in that way. That was the 
reason why he considered a good large organ was 
wanted in a church, unless they meant to shut 
the mouth of the congregation and have only the 
choir singing. He wished to put that on record, 
because he had seen so much talk about the exayge- 
rated size of the organ, and he thought it was 
often because architects did not really quite con 
sider the musical reason for having an organ. If 
they were going to have congregational singing, 
they must have something that would furnish har- 
mony and a bass to it, and only a large organ 
would do that. He wished to conclude by seconding 
the very hearty vote of thanks for both the Papers. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS (F’.) said that, in 
contributing his thanks for the Papers, he should 
like to add one or two remarks. He appreciated 
entirely the Churchman’s point of view and 
veneral tone by which the Papers were distin- 
guished ; he therefore felt that they had done good 
service; but there were one or two little details 
which he was rather surprised Mr. Corlette had not 
alluded to, because he found that provision for 
them had been made in the admirable design for 
the tine church at Epsom which was hanging on 
the other side of the room, though they were items 
which very frequently were overlooked in building 
modern churches. One of these was the necessity 
for a return way for the communicants.* Nowadays 
it was happily the custom for a very large number 
of persons to assemble and communicate at the 
early services, and especially on festival occasions. 
In churches where there was only one entrance to 
the chancel it was extremely difficult to regulate 
the traftic to and fro with any degree of decorum : 
in fact, at some fashionable watering-places, such as 
Folkestone, it was most unseemly to see a numbe 
of people having to squeeze through the chancel 
gates and squeeze back again in the face of a con- 
course of persons anxiously waiting to approach 
the altar. Looking at that plan by Sir Charles 
Nicholson and Mr. Corlette for the church at 
Epsom, it would be seen that this difficulty was 
very carefully provided for, as it always should be. 
With regard to the position of the altar in juxta- 
position with the reredos, he could hardly imagine 
anything more unseemly than to go into any 
church, either Roman or Anglican—for he had 
seen it in both—and to witness the sacristan 
standing on the altar in order to adjust the candles 
and other ornaments at the back of the altar. 
There should be a small space between to allow of 
this being done, though he had noticed in some 
churches of late that a staircase was arranged on 
the eastern side of the reredos, so that the sacristan 


* A considerable portion of Mr. Corlette’s Paper had to 
be skipped on Monday to get it into the time, and the 
point Mr. Adams refers to was one of the missed parts. 
Che return way for communicants will be found provided 
for in the Paper as printed.--Fp. 
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could vet up and adjust the ornamen n front of 
the reredos without thus profaning the altar. It 
Was a small detail, but it was a ve ry essent al one, 


and in very few churches was it provided for. With 
regard to what Mr. Statham had said, he appreciated 
entirely his remarks. Of course it a 
pended upon how the ms of a 
church. I[f it was a place, with 
hearty, what is called congregati ship, then 


together cle 
one ewed 


cood, 


pre achine 


no doubt a bie organ at the west end and a sq uane 
sort of auditorium where everybody could see the 
pulpit were very desirable | most churchpeopl 
he thought would rather pp e the view enun 
cited by Mr. Corlette with 1 i y th enera 
arrangements of a church. Hecould) Lite see 

he was with Mr. Prynne there—the advantage of 
imposing upon the sacrarim number of columns 


or shafts to support a screen mM the Ly advocated 
by Mr. Corlette. 


priests to move backwards and 


heeause cle space for the 
wds readily in 
communicating the people was a most essential 
thing. But he had noticed rec in some of 


the more “advanced ’”’ churches there was a tendenc\ 


to do away with the choi nd about the sane 
tuary in What was called chaneel, und to vet 
them located at the west end. St. Michael's 
Brighton, was wv most remarkable chureh. he 
original church, built by Mr. Bodley, now formed 


only the aisle of an enormous church, built from 
the designs of Mr. Chapel, and there the choir at 
the High Celebration left the precincts of the 
sanctuary altogether, and, as a matter of cer 

monial, passed to the western gallery, going up a 
staircase provided for that purpost | there the 
musical service was conducted from that point of 
advantage. He had attended other churehe ! 
which this was done. Why, he did 1 entirel 

appreciate; but it had its isical advantages, no 
doubt. One thine about the narthe which had 


mead, Was 


struck him, but which had not | 





the desirability of making i hil than the 
ceneral hody of the chureb. If one ent nto 
‘6. Martin’s at Brighton shermen s 
Church at the back of St. Paul's, here Mr. 
Carpenter, in order to get the height desired, went 
down very many steps —he should think the narth 
was almost half way up the height th { 
the nave—the effect was individuall 

But at St. Martin’s and in many other churches, 
and in some old churehes would be found that 
the western portion was slightly raised, and 01 
entering one got 1m ecliately ery fine view 
of the church: this arrangement also had the 


advantage from the modern churchwarden’s point 
ot view, because when anybo ly came trolling into 
the church he would be congrega 
tion, or the officers who had the congregation in 
anythine of 


immediate 


in full View OF the 


charge, so to speak ; thus loitering on 
that kind was avoided, and the dut 

attention to ove pers ns Aaseat Was eatly assisted. 
He hoped these Papers would | Instrated by 
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plans in the JOURNAL, because he was sure the 
references which had been made would be very much 
heightened in interest if they had afew diagram plans 
showing the particular arrangements referred to. 
Mr. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. [2’.), said 
he should like to express his appreciation of 
the Papers of Sir Charles Nicholson and Mr. 
Corlette. It was his fault, and also his misfor- 
tune, not to arrive in time to hear the whole of 
Sir Charles Nicholson’s Paper. He was much 
them. but he wanted to say a 
word of eriticisin. Sir Charles Nicholson seemed, 
perhaps more definitely than some of us were 
lisposed now to accept, to hold a brief for Gothic 
rehi That impression might probably be 
due to the lateness of his (the speaker’s) arrival. 
\t any rate, he should willingly endorse and uphold 
that in the essence of Gothic architec 
ture, its elasticities and adaptability to circum 
and the lesson it taught of being able 
nvariably to meet any reasonable requirements, 
he should be thoroughly in sympathy with Sir 
Charles Nicholson in advocating it. He thoueht 
that church planning did not as a problem present 
n essentials any difference from the planning of 
other buildings. ‘They had to deal with a certain 
building for a certain purpose, and composed of 
definite materials, and in that respect the problem 
was akin to that of every building. It required, 
common sense, but, perhaps more than 


Inter sted in 


tecture. 


Lhe VieW 


stances, 


n tact, 
other buildings, it required also uncommon sense : 

required a cultivated sense of dignified pro- 
portion, and the secrets of imposing effect, which 
night be partly derived, no doubt, from native 
ntuition, but must be very largely the result of 


most careful observation and study. There 
were one or two further points he should 
like to notice. One was that he did not observe 


that the admirable plan which had been used by 
several modern arehiteets, some livine and some 

believed by the gentleman who so 
listinguishedly occupied the Chair at the present 
moment, viz., the plan of aisles and a 
wide nave for a church, had been noticed by the 
Dut aisles that were practically pierced 
throueh internal buttresses  form- 
ng passages to seats afforded one of the most 
dignified and at the same time most utilitarian 
plans for modern churches that could be found. 
\[v. Street gave a good instance of itat All Saints’, 
Clifton, and Messrs. Dedley and Garner at Pendle- 
bury. Where Mr. Stokes had done it he did not 
exactly remember, but he bad seen this plan in 
Spain, at Wesel in Crermany, and at St. Dominic 
at Ghent, which last was burnt, he believed. There 
were a great many instances of it. He had no 
doubt that the use of it arose from the strong 
desire to get the great nave space which could be 
rained in that way. One saw in many medieval 
churches which were not built on that plan an 
mmensely wide nave, as at Gerona in Spain, 


dead, and he 
passage 


lecturers. 
archways 
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with no aisles whatever. A plan which had struck 
him as adaptable to the exigencies of a very short 
and wide site that he took note of was the Church 
of St. Thomas at Avila in Spain, where, as a sort 
of counterpoise effect to the height of the sanctuary, 
there was an immensely large choir gallery at the 
west end, so that the choir and the sanctuary were 
nearly on a level, while the intermediate space of the 
nave and chapels was very much below. It had an 
extremely fine and dignified effect. He thought Mr. 
Corlette was a little didactic in his rule as to spaces 
and dimensions. He did not agree with him 
when he said that the reredos should be somewhat 
wider than the altar. He did not see why it should 
be. The reredos in a small church was an 
integral part of the furnishing of the altar, and 
he did not see why, in modern use, as in most 
old plans, it should not be precisely the width of 
the length of the altar. But reredoses had been 
so intensely disputed that he would not say more 
except perhaps to cite a rather good definition of a 
reredos—that it was “a thing which invariably set 
people’s backs up!’”’ As another point, he thought 
there was an explanation for the commonness of 
the square east end in old English churches, which 
was in the fact that in England stone vaulting was 
relatively unusual; that the usual form of roof in 
an English church was a wooden roof; and that it 
was not so easy to cover a round or a semi- 
octagonal apse with a wooden roof with any grace 
us it was a square one. The type of English 
carpentry, which was naturally one of the boasts of 
this country, lent itself much more readily to a 
square end. He thought the fact that our churches 
were long and low, as opposed to the much 
more imposing height of Continental churches 
in most countries, probably arose from the fact 
that the parish churches copied the cathedral. In 
England since the Norman Conquest it had been the 
habit to combine the abbey and the cathedral in 
one church, so that a long nave was necessary for 
the people, and a long choir for the monks, and 
if they built a very long nave, unless they were 
enormously wealthy, they could not afford to build 
high. He fancied that was at the bottom of the 
very low type of English roof. In conclusion, he 
could only express his extreme admiration for 
these most interesting Papers. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the Meeting, said they had had two very excel- 
lent Papers. If he might say so-—perhaps he 
ought not to say so—it struck him that the 
Papers were not quite so much on modern 
church planning as a review of ancient church 
planning. He rather agreed with Mr. Statham, 
and thought a good deal might be said in favour of 
the modern idea that the congregation should 
have a seat where they could see and hear. Mr. 
Prynne had spoken about the clergy. He would 
not say much about them, except that they were 
very excellent people, and that they had views, 
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very distinct views, and he thought rightly, too. 
Speaking of his own little efforts, he had been told 
to build a church without a column in it, and he 
had to do it. On another occasion he was allowed 
to do a little more what he liked, and the criticism 
at the end was that there was enough material to 
build two churches! So one could not please 
everybody. But they might all take very much 
to heart what Sir Charles Nicholson had said 
about the endeavour to produce in a church really 
what they could only do in a cathedral. This 
reproduction of large features to a small scale 
was hopeless---was indeed suicidal to a lot of 
their work. Simplicity in church planning, 
as Sir Charles had said, was everything. One 
got a much more dignified effect by a few 
simple lines than by a redundance of parts 
and a confusion of features. Mr. Corlette re- 
ferred to one matter that he (the speaker) had 
rather a hobby, about—viz., the east window. Mr. 
Corlette was a little half-hearted: he said it was 
not absolutely necessary, and might be used or it 
might not, or words to that effect. But in the 
next church they had to build, they might seriously 
consider the omission of the east window entirely. 
It was generally in the way ; it dazzled one’s eyes ; 
unless the “deepest dyed” stained-glass window 
that Sir Charles had referred to was put into it, one 
could not see the altar ; and the altar, after all, was 
the one thing, he supposed, that ought to be seen. 
Therefore the east window, although it might be 
a beautiful thing in itself, was, he thought, a 
beautiful thing out of place. 

The vote of thanks having been 
acclamation, 

Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, in acknow- 
ledgment, said that, with regard to Mr. Corletie 
und his screens, he thought Mr. Corlette had 
not been quite understood; his meaning was 
that there should be a good deep sanctuary when 
there was to be a sanctuary screen. As regards 
the seyen lamps Mr. Prynne had spoken about, he 
would only make one remark. He went into a 
church the other day in Exeter—he would not say 
the name of the saint towkom it was dedicated—and 
he saw there seven lamps twinkling very prettily. 
He looked hard at them, and thought there must be 
something wrong. He was sorry to say they were 
electric lamps! About the question of Gothic, it 
all depended upon what they meant by Gothic ; 
and on the question of passage aisles, of course 
they could make a very nice thing out of a passage 
aisle, but a passage-aisle church must be of a fair 
height to look well. [Mr. WARREN : Certainly. 
Something had been said about the narthex. 
There was a very good example indeed in Street’s 
little church at Holmbury St. Mary, near Dorking : 
it was a delightful little narthex with an oak 
screen, and this screen had gates in it so that it 
could be shut off. The narthex was kept open on 
all week days so that people could go in there 
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without getting into the church, which, he thought, gation,’ as he might perhaps call it for that 
was rather a convenient arrangement. occasion ; but many of the points referred to in 

Mr. HUBERT C. CORLETTE in a brief the discussion were dealt with in the Paper, and 
reply said that he thoroughly agreed with the would duly appear in the JourNaL, together with 
Chairman’s remarks about the eas ndow. Pei a considerable number of plans and other illus 
haps he had been a little half-hearted in con _ trations, which he hoped they would find of use. 
demning it. But if they omitted tl t window He thought that few members of the Institute 
they really wanted a very fine reredos, and they realised what they owed to a hard worker who 
also wanted a good light, north and south, close lived in a little room full of papers where nobody 
by. It was certainly the fact that th an east ever went. He did not understand himself how 
window, especially if they had not ined their valuable JouRNAL came into existence until 
lass in it, they could not see t v) ull. He about ten days before, when he had visited the 
thoroughly agreed with Dean Stanley that the unknown sanctum of their Assistant Editor, and he 


earliest church arrangement 





s might be carefully wished to be allowed to take the opportunity of 
lern ne¢ 





considered in regard to mo¢ ls. He was recording his appreciation of the courtesy and 
also interested to hear Mr. Statham’s point of ability of Mr. Northover, which had become known 
view about the organ, and he should be glad to to him during the preparation of the Papers and 
see it on record in the JouRN As Mr. illustrations for the Journan. Their Librarian, 
Statham had said, he had not read his Paper Mr. Direks, had also very kindly assisted in pre 
because he had a certain feeling fo paring a short bibliography of the subject dealt with. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The late Arthur Maryon Watson (4. . 


On the 9th February the hand of death removed 
one of the brilliant and more promising of the 
younger men from our ranks. Arthur Maryon 
Watson, whose loss creates a void in the member- 
ship and affairs of the Institute difficult to refill, 
was of that. type of men who. endear thei- 
selves to all with whom they may chance to come 
in contact. Always kind and genial, always 
interested in the welfare of others, whose manner 
and ideals, tempered by a constitution none too 
robust, were most attractive, his departure leaves 
us the poorer for a sincere friend, and ow pro- 
fession of an earnest personality. He was at all 
times a worker. His services upon committees 
and literary contributions to the JouRNAL, to the 
architectural Press, well to the more 
thoughtful of Jay magazines, were valuable addi- 
tions to the particular subjects under treatment. 
In this sphere of work he achieved distinetion in 
gaining the Institute Essay Medal in 1901 by a 
treatise of considerable merit upon the “Formal 
or Irregular Treatment of Street Architecture.” 
His executive work and lectures at the Archi- 
tectural Association will pot readily be torgotten 
by a wide circle of the younger men. 

A somewhat retiring nature tended to hide his 
qualities and powers, and, it may be urged, pro- 
vided that reason for the general absence of 
publicity of his actual building work from the 
mass of current illustration. But what is known 
to be his own production showed great care and 
thought, devoid of that undue haste which charac- 
terises much of present-day work. 

He was associated in practice with his father, 
Thomas Henry Watson, one of the most kindly of 
our older members ; and it is to him, prostrate 
with grief, in his great trial that the deepest 
sympathy of the Institute will find unanimous 
expression. Sadder and perhaps more terrible, 


as as 


the bereavement lies heavily upon his young wife, 
who but recently became his partner in life’s joys 
and sorrows : to this lady our condolence is equally 
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sincere. It is, although slight, a consolation to 
all who mourn for Arthur Maryon Watson to 
know that his labours and influence will live after 
him. W. A. Forsytx. 
16 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., in making formal announcement 
of the sad event, referred in feeling terms to the 
promising career brought to so premature a close, 
and gave expression to the sympathy felt by 
members for their esteemed Fellow, Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson, in the irreparable loss of his only 
son, and for the young wife deprived of her 
husband within so brief a period of their union. 
The Institute also, continued Mr. Graham, had 
suffered the loss of a member who at all times 
since his election had taken an active part in its 
proceedings. He had served some years on the 
Literature Comittee, and for a considerable time 
had acted as one of the Hon. Secretaries. It was 
sad, he said, to have to record the dropping-out 
from their ranks of a young man of such bright 
promise, and one who by the high level of his 
attainments and general culture would have mate- 
rially furthered the objects and aims of the 
Institute. In conclusion, on the motion of Mr. 
Graham, the Meeting passed, sub silentio, a vote 
of sympathy and condolence with the bereaved 
family, and it was resolved that a message be sent 
to them incorporating the sense of the above re- 
marks. 

Mr. Watson was elected Associate of the Insti- 
tute in 1899. He was a member of the Council of 
the Architectural Association, sometime student 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, First Silver Medallist 
R.A. 1897, Institute Medallist (Essays) 1901, 
Holder of the Certificate of competency from the 
Statutory Board of Examiners, and fer four years 
Lecturer on the History of Architecture at the 
Architectural Association. He entered the oftice 
of his father as a pupil in 1892, visited Sicily in 
1892, Lincoln in 1894, Winchester in 1897, Rome 
in 1899, Florence in 1900, and was afterwards for 
a time in the office of Sir Aston Webb. In May 
1901 he became associated in partnership with his 
father. 


The New County Hall Competition. 


\t the meeting of the London County Council 
last Tuesday the Establishments Committee re 
ported as follows :- 

With regard to the date for receiving designs 
of the new County Hall in the preliminary stage 
of the competition, it is anticipated that the con- 
ditions, plans, <c., will be all ready for issue to 
intending competitors by 27th February 1907. 

The advertisement announcing the conipetition 
will appear in The Times of 27th February 1907 
in the issue immediately prior to that date, of 
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certain English technical papers, and as early as 
practicable in the foreign technical papers, so as 
to enable the applications of intending competitors 
from the Continent to be dealt with by the time 
the particulars are ready. Taking 27th February 
1907 as the date when the competition is publicly 
announced, the designs for the first stage should 
be delivered six months later, that is, by noon on 
27th August 1907. 


Reinstatement of Member. 

It having come to the knowledge of the Council 
that, owing to a delay in the post, an instalment 
of subscription due from Mr. Herbert Barron 
Walters, who was declared to have ceased to be a 
member at the General Meeting of the 6th January, 
did not arrive until after that meeting had taken 
place, the Council have rescinded their declaration, 
and have reinstated Mr. Walters as an Associate of 
the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. Colonial Examinations. 

The report to hand from the Examiners states 
that two candidates presented themselves at the 
Examination held in Toronto in the month of 
November last, and that the following passed 

Rea: Kenneth Guscotte; of 515 New York 
Life Insurance Building, Montreal. 


The Cost of some Old London Bridges. 

In connection with the projected widening of 
Blackfriars Bridge at a cost of £200,000, which it 
is stated is to be defrayed out of the funds of the 
Bridge House Estate, the following notes, acci- 
dentally lighted on in the Annual Register for 
1770, p. 176, will be interesting. The bridges re- 
ferred to are, of course, the predecessors of the 
existing structures :— 

It appears by the abstracts of the laid by the 
before the ( 


Blackfriars Bridge Committee Yourt of Alden 
men, that the sum of £166,217 3s. 103d. paid to the 
several artificers, in the bridge account, includes the sum 
of £5,830 for arching and filling up Fleet- Ditch, and making 
the way from Fleet Street to the upper ground in the 


£5,000 for piling the 


three 


parish of Christ Church, Surrey; 
foundation of the several piers; +400 for th 
privies at the ends; and £2,167 for mal t 

repairing the temporary bridge, which bein 
nett expence of the building the bridge 










102d., 


and was compleated by Mr. Mylne in ten years and three 
quarters, from the time of his being employed by the city 
for that purpose, for which his salary for himself, a 
surveyor, architect, engineer, measurer, and | clerks 
amounts to £3,762 10s. 

It appears also by the said abstracts that the repairs ot 
London Bridge amounted to £80,060, for which the archi- 
tects and surveyor had five per cent. on the artificers’ bills, 
and one per cent. of the purchases 

Westminster Bridge cost -218,810, and was eleven years 
and nine months in building, for which the Parliament 
granted for building and procuring the everal con- 


1737 to 49 
employed 
- ind comp 


veniencies requisite thereto, from the y« 
inclusive, the sum of £389,500, and the pe 
in the characters of architect, engineer, sul 
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troller to the bridge and avenues received the sum of 
£10,731 10s. exclusive of gratuities to the inventors of 
centers, and of the several engines and machines used in 
the said work ; all which business we find Mr. Mylne has 
done for £3,762 10s. 

There has been, according to the above abstract, on the 
22nd of last January, 70,000 loads of rubbish laid on the 
marsh grounds on the Surrey side of Black-friars Bridge, 
towards making the new roads from thence by the 
Magdalen Hospital to the turnpike, in order to give it a 
solidity before gravelling. 

By the said abstract it also appears that the tolls 
received by the temporary bridge paid the expence of 
paying the interest money to the Watermen’s Company 
for the Sunday ferry, and the charge of erecting, altering 
and watching it, and added to the building fund, the sum 
of £1,757. 


.* Exigencies of space necessitate postpone- 
ment of the fifth and coneluding part of Mr. 
Fredk. BR. Hiorns’ “Modern Town-halls of 


France” to the issue of the 9th March. 
REVIEWS. 
HOUSES AND GARDENS. 
Houses and Gardens. By M. H. Baillie Scott. to. 
London, 1906. Price 31s. 6d. net. [George Newnes, 
Limited, Southampton Street, Strand.) 


To those whose imperfect acquaintance of Mr. 
Baillie Scott’s domestic work has been obtained 
through the medium of the illustrations in the 
architectural periodicals his recently published 
book Houses and Gardens will come as something 
of a revelation. Here we are afforded an explanation 
of those ideals upon which the principles governing 
his work are based; and for the reason that, while 
they are set forth with an almost convincing 
eloquence, and involve in their adoption an entire 
abandonment of traditional design, the task of the 
reviewer becomes a perplexing one. 

In this work the author sees much in the 
typical modern villa to which, in common with 
less distinguished critics, he takes exception, and 
forthwith sets himself to inaugurate a reforma- 
tion. His suggestions are often logical, and the 
manner of their introduction is modesty itself. 
Their general acceptance, however, is a matter of 
doubt, for the reason that in his condemnation he 
is inclined to overstate the case. To say, as Mr. 
Scott does, “ that the modern house of the average 
citizen has reached a stage of degradation which 
might be a subject for ironic laughter if it were 
not for the pity of it,” no acknowledgment is 
made of the immense improvement in house 
design which characterises the present generation. 
The technical journals week by week testify to the 
hopefulness of the outcome of this leavening pro- 
cess, and it is therefore a little disheartening to be 
told that there is “no town or village but is being 
gradually disfigured by this plague of modern 
building.” 
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Such comments apply rather to the state of 
things which existed in the middle of the last 
century, from which we were subsequently rescued 
by such men as Eden Nesfield, and later by 
Norman Shaw. These were the real pioneers, and 
they have been followed by a score or more of 
younger men whose work has at last had its effect 
on the mighty apathy of an apparently pulseless 
public. 

While it is undeniable that the degradation 
following in the wake of the Gothic revival showed 
itself in few respects more conspicuously than in 
the design an finish of the domestic house, it can 
hardly be said to have influenced in any consider- 
able degree its plan. The gentle satire which Mr. 
Scott indulges in at the expense of the “ mansion 
in miniature,’ as he describes the modern villa 
residence, is perhaps to some extent justified ; but 
some such plan as embodies the principle of a 
series of apartments seems so firmly established a 
national aspiration, that it is unlikely to be 
radically changed. 

The evolution of the house plan shows an ever- 
increasing insistence on privacy in the home, 
and, illogical as some of the types which express 
this root idea may be, it is a question whether a 
general reversion to the more primitive system of 
a common room, wherein are discharged most of 
the domestic functions, will displace it. It is not 
without difficulty that one supposes a family of 
moderate means content, for instance, that its 
several members should spend most of their leisure 
time in a however spacious ‘“ house-place,’’ and in 
sight and hearing of each other pursue such dis- 
tinct occupations as receiving visitors, dining, and 
playing the piano. 

Whether, too, the master of the house and his 
friendly neighbour engaged on a Sunday afternoon 
in a quiet “50 up”’ in the billiard recess provided 
for the purpose are supposed to hurriedly hide 
their cues and simulate an appropriate dignity 
when the vicar’s wife lifts the string-and-bobbin 
latch * and enters the central apartment is a point 
on which no light is thrown. 

The mind of the Philistine conjures up many 
inconveniences of the kind in a house so planned, 
where the domestic habits of the occupiers are laid 
bare to the casual caller. 

It has appeared to Mr. Scott that the social con- 
ditions of the agricultural labourer, who has to 
live in his kitchen, must in some measure be 
emulated by the more prosperous person who 
would impart to his house the external charm of 
its humbler prototype. Reformers are notoriously 
drastic, or perhaps it is that the contrast of their 

* Such an arrangement is shown ona pair of folding 
doors (as nearly like cow-house doors as they can be made) 
on page 145, notwithstanding evidence, in the shape of a 
tiger’s skin rug and a costly looking barometer, of th« 
owner’s comfortable circumstances. 
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remedies with the conditions they seek to alter 
make them appear so. 

One can, nevertheless, imagine it to be possible 
to build with grace and appropriateness without 
entirely ignoring the march of progress. The 
scornful references to the planing machine and the 
steam saw read strangely in these days. What 
else do the kinks in old mouldings, or the adze- 
marks on a ceiling beam reveal, but evidence of 
crude finish on the part of the old-time craftsman, 
in spite of honest attempts to attain perfection 
with primitive tools ? Hence his unequal setting- 
out of joists, his waney story-posts, and his in- 
ability to level a table-top are inherent defects, and 
the advocacy of their reproduction nowadays is 
retrograde. On page 187 is a photographic repro- 
duction of a view in the dining-room of Bexton 
Croft, in which is shown a heavy ceiling beam 
which is neither square in section nor sound in 
condition. It is split and gnarled from end to 
end, and incidentally has its bearing on the lintel 
of what looks like a square opening for a ventilator. 
To incorporate such material in new work is de- 
liberate and inexcusable affectation. 

Stonehenge and the bone needle are types of 
early human skill, but a due consciousness of their 
entire fitness for the age which produced them is 
no reason for blowing up St. Paul’s or shutting 
down the lace factories of Nottingham, which are 
respectively, one may say, their lineal descendants. 

Among the houses illustrated in this book 
there are a few which in their planning conform 
more or less closely to the accepted types. For the 
rest the leading principle has been the central 
apartment or “house-place,’’ with its several 
recesses opening out of it. Architecturally, the 
interiors are strongly suggestive of the hay-loft 
and the tithe-barn—charming, undoubtedly, from 
the wsthetic standpoint, but expressive of a some- 
what unusual taste. 

The chapter on gardens is interesting and well 
written, and, in revealing the wide experience of 
the author, emphasises his conviction that the 
intimate relations of the garden and the house 
should ever be borne in mind. 

A reference to churches calls for comment. 
Mr. Scott points to our cathedrals and parish 
churches as evidences of the depth of the Gothic 
devotional spirit. This is true enough in a 
number of instances; but in enlarging on the 
singleness of purpose evinced by our forefathers it 
is well to bear in mind that scamped work is not 
entirely a feature of modern building. There was, 
we nay assume, a sad falling from grace on the 
part of the men who built the piers of Seville 
Cathedral, one of which, on its collapse some years 
ago, was proved to consist of a skin of ashlar filled 
with dry rubbish! And in condemning the 


“modern churchman ”’ for restoring our churches 
with so little knowledge, it is only fair to point out 
that, however misguidedly he sets about it, he is at 
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least entitled to credit for the veneration which 
prompts him to restore them to their former state. 
The church builders of the Middle Ages were ruth 


less in their destruction of work which in their day 
was but a generation or two old. In their eyes it 
was obsolete, and had to make way for the new or 
“modern” style. This 
the law that evolution and progress are 
It has been left to us—the degenerates and com 
mercially minded -to preserve and venerate the 
monuments of a bygone age; and to cite the 
Norman and Edwardian castles as embodying 
merely the spirit of ancient 

that the age of the tourname Vi 
the cruel dungeon. To see no good in om 
times, and insist on every virtue in those of the 
past, is to view the matter from one point only. 
The glamour of things ancient indeed the 
dominant note in Mr. Scott book, which is, 
nevertheless, a thoughtful cont archi 
tectural literature. It has the additional interest 
of being the work of an enthusiast, a mystic, and 
a scholar. 

The publishers might —by way of a graceful 
concession to utilitarianisin—cut the edges of the 
leaves in the future editions which wil} doubtless 
be called for. 
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MINUTES. 


Seventh General Meet i 
1906-07. held Monda 8th Fe 1907, 


Vii 


At the 
Session 


S p.m. Present: Mr. Leonard St 

the Chair, 125 Members (including membe f the Council 
Fellows, Associates, and Hon. Associate ind numerou 
visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, 4th 
February 1907 [p. 232) were take ead and signed 
correct. 

rhe following members attending for the nie 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairm 
viz. Henry William Finch “/ Septimus Warwick 
Fredrick Georve Stockdale ! lH 1 } inkl vne 
Murrell A. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the dece the fo 
ing members—-viz., William Angelo Wad ot Ls ute 
1882, Fellow 1903; William Alfred I Loud 
Sidney Fowler, Assuciate 1882 

The Hon. Secretary furthe ) l the dece 
Arthur Maryon Watson A ) Mr. Tho 
Henry Watson /’.); and havi eterred to the pron n 
career and high attainments of the deceased ber. and 
to the active part he had taken in the I ite ffairs, the 
Hon. Secretary moved, ind itv res ed, that the reg 
of the Institute be recorded the Minutes. and that a 
message of sympathy and lolence be sent to the 
bereaved family. 

Papers on Mopern Curr b inc, by Sir Charles A 
Nicholson, Bart. {#’.), and Hubert ©. Corlette [F.), havin 
been read and illustrated by the authors, a discussion 
ensued, and a vote of thanks for the Paps 3 passed 
by acclamation. 

The proceedings then close l. and the Meetir eparate 


aut 10.15 p.m. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE JUBILEE 


CELEBRATIONS. 
The R.1.B.A. Delegate’s Report. 


Che following is the Report of Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., who was present at Washington as Delegate 
of the R.1.B.A. on the occasion of the Jubilee cele- 
brations of the American Institute of Architects : 


LY Queen Anne’s Gale, Westn ndon, S.W.: 
L3th Febru 

Deak Mr. Presipent,—lI beg to report that as 
Delegate of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
[ attended the recent Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects held at Washington, and 
that on the 9th January I had the honour to read at 
a Meeting, held for the purpose, the Address of Con- 
eratulation from our Institute to the American 
Institute on the Fiftieth Anniversary of its Foun 
dation ‘see JOURNAL, 26th January. 

At the same time similar Addresses were read 
from Harvard University, the University of Penn 
sylvania, the Columbia University, the Sociéte 
Centrale des Architectes Francais, Societa degli 
Ingegneri ed Architetti Ltaliani, Maatschappy tot 
Bevordering der Bouwkunst, the Société Centrale 
des Architectes de Belgique, the Hellenic Poly- 
technical Society of Athens, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cornell University, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the National 
\cademy of Sciences, the National Academy of 
Design and Society of American Artists, th 
Province of Quebec Society of Architects, the 
Ontario Suciety of Architects, the National Seulp- 
ture Society, the National Society of Mural 
Painters, the Washington University, 
Syracuse University, the Archeological Institute 
of America, the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
and the Architectural League of America. 

The Address of Congratulation from our Insti 
tute was, like the others, individually acknowledged 
Dy the President. 

After the presentation an adjournment was made 
to the Octagon House, a charming building, the 
freehold of which has been acquired by the American 
Institute for its permanent abode and as a lasting 
memorial of its Jubilee. It was designed by 
William Thornton, the successful competitor for 
the United States Capitol, and erected 1798-1800. 
After the year 1814 President James Madison 
occupied the Octagon, and during his occupancy 
the Treaty of Ghent was signed which closed the 
second war with England. Views of this interesting 
building will, I hope, shortly appear in the JourNAL. 
The American Institute are to be warmly congratu 
lated on its acquisition, and I should have liked to 
think that our Institute had been equally fortunate 
in obtaining a house of its own. 

At the Octagon a tablet was unveiled by Mr. 
J.S. Peabody, a former President, in honour of 
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THE AMERICAN 
the founders of the American Institute whose 
names are recorded on the tablet, and I again had 
the honour to represent the Institute at the re- 
ception which was subsequently held. 

On the occasion of the Medal presentation the 
previous evening, Sth Jannary, at the Corcoran 
Art Galleries, I had the pleasure to announce the 
receipt of the cable from Mr. Locke informing the 
American Institute of the election, as Honorary 
Corresponding Members of our Institute, of the 
President (Mr. Frank Miles Day), Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
and Mr. G. B. Post, all of whom were present, 
and this announcement was, I think, much ap- 
preciated. 

At the banquet on the evening of the 9th, Mr. 
Root, the Secretary of State, Mr. Taft, Secretary 
of War, Mr. Senator Lodge, and many other dis- 
tinguished euests were present. The President of 
the American Institute proposed the health of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to which | 
responded as your Delegate. 

During my stay at Washington I also lunched 
with the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and at New 
York I was entertained by the New York Chapter 
of the Institute. 

Wherever I went the vreatest interest and good- 
will was shown towards our Institute, and I found 
everywhere 2 keen recollection of the welcome 
accorded to American architects on the occasion 
of the International Congress in London last 
summer.-—I am, yours very truly, 

Aston Wesn. 
tt, Esq, President RITA, 


The American Presentation to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


Mr. H. V. Lanxcnester | F’.|, who was present 
at Washington, and attended most of the functions 
of the American Convention, has kindly supple- 
mented Sir Aston Webb’s Report by the following 
note with reference to the Presentation of the Ame 
rican Gold Medal to Sir Aston Webb :- 

“ As it was my good fortune to take part in the 
Convention at Washington I am glad to have this 
opportunity of adding to Sir Aston Webb’s official 
report « few lines to endeavour to convey the en- 
thusiasm with which our distinguished colleague 
was received, and the evident movement towards an 
identification of ideals in the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations that his visit and remarks did much 
to foster. Circumstances have certainly developed 
very different methods on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and while these differences are obvious, it 
was left for Sir Aston Webb in his speech on 
Sth January, and on numerous other occasions, to 
emphasise the fact that under the differences lay 
the same root-principles. 

“The reception of such expressions and the 
enthusiastic acceptation of any views bearing on 
the unity of aim in the two nations made it clear 
that the bonds between the members of the profession 
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on both sides of the Atlantic were being greatly 
strengthened, and that the mutual intercourse re- 
sulting could not fail to be to the advantage of all.” 


Some brief notes of the Presentation to Sir 
Aston Webb appeared in’ the Journan for 
26th January, and we are now able to supplement 
these from the fuller details since available. The 
presentation took place at the Coreoran Art 
Gallery. An American reporter describes the 
scene as being as brilliant in its attendance of ladies 
as it was distinguished in that of architects and 
notables of national celebrity. The function was 
held in the main hall of the gallery, at the foot of 
the main staircase, at the top of which, separated 
by a statue, were the British and American flags. 
Here were grouped Mr. Frank Miles Day, the 
President; W. B. Mundie, First Vice-President, 
and other of the officers; and on their right Sir 
Aston Webb, accompanied by Mr. Esmé Howard, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the British Legation. In 
front of this group were seated the most brilliant 
assemblage of ladies that had ever graced a function 
of the Institute, while behind and around, to the 
remote corners of the gallery, stood architects and 
euests Who had come to do honour to the distin- 
guished English architect, the groups interspersed 
with ladies, “who,” to quote our American re- 
porter, “ preferred standing with their escorts, and 
vied with the statues in receiving the critical and 
appreciative attention of the assembled artists.”’ 

The following is the text of the Address delivered 
hy the President before the presentation :— 

Sir Aston Webb, Members of the American 
Institute of Architects, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
The American Institute of Architects establishes 
upon this, the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion, a Medal, the intention of which is to mark 
distinguished achievement in architecture wherever 
found. To you, Sir Aston Webb, it will be our 
privilege to-night to give this Medal, and we are 
gathered here to signalise, not merely by that token, 
but by our presence, the admiration that we feel 
for your works, and the respect that we entertain 
for your career. 

That this Medal should first be given to an 
Englishman needs little explanation. A reason 
able modesty might well constrain us to look be 
yond our own borders, and it is but natural that 
our thoughts should centre on that land with 
which, more than with any other, we are united 
by ties of race and thought. We cannot escape 
from our indebtedness to that land, for of how 
large an import are the institutions that came to 
us from it! The principles of our liberty, civil 
and religious; the foundation of our laws; our 
speech itself—all these and countless other gifts 
reach us from forefathers who were both yours 
and ours. But all this, full of meaning as it is, 


would be little pertinent to-night were it not that, 
among those gifts, our early settlers brought the 
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wholesome tradition of your native art of building ; 
and as each wave of immigration reached our shores 


from yours, it brought with it a larger knowledat 
of that art and a stronger impulse to build wisely 
and well. How fully We learned oul lesson you 


would Sir, could you but visit such widely 
separated places as Newport, Annapolis,” and 
Charleston, or could you follow the windings of the 
river James. You would find “ Westover,” 
‘“ Homewood,” or a dozen other mansions as con- 
vincing in their quiet dignity as “ Raynham Hall”’ 
or “Groombridge Place’’; and churches, town- 
halls, state-houses expressing in th admir 
able fashion the aspirations and the limitations of 
life in those early days. 

And just as we then received from you the 
traditions of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, traditions that gave vitality and character 
to our colonial buildings, so at a later 
Classical revival that swept over Europe reached 
us directly from its English William 
Thornton, who designed “ The Octagon,’ he who 
stamped a definite and noble character upon the 
nation’s Capitol—Thornton, no less than his patron 
Thomas Jefferson, gained his knowledge of Classic 


see, 


same 


time the 


source. 


architecture from those studies of in which yom 
countrymen were pioneers. 

Sut if in those days we saw our Classie art 
through British eyes, I fear that to-day, with ready 
necess to the architecture of the world and with a 


leaven of men amone us trained in foreign schools, 
we might forget an indebtedness of centuries were 
it not that we are irresistibly drawn to your island 
by the splendid fabrics that adorn it, from Corn- 
wall to Caithness. For, Sir, all that is best in 
your art is ours, if we have but the skill to make 
it so. Majestic Dutham, high above the river 
Wear: the tree-embbwered Haddon, with its 
terraces and stately gardens; the very Abbey by 
the Thames itself—innumerable 
thousand years—all these are ours, if we but read 
them right. 

But we have not failed to recognise that, olorious 
as is the past of your art in England, its present 
is full of vigour and charm. For many years this 
Institution has elected to honorary mem be rship 
Englishmen, the mere mention of names 
calls up the vision of many a noble edifice and 
many a service to the cause of Art. Toname only 
the dead, Sir Charles Barry, Scott, Penrose, Street, 
Cockerell, Burges, Ruskin. Dut among the living, 


treasures Of a 


Whose 


how many are there whose names are dear to us, 
with whom you have the privilege of an intimate 
friendship—Ernest George, Phen’ Spiers, John 
Belcher, the venerable Norman Shaw, whose laurels 
are yet green; Bodley, whose perennial youth 
justifies him in Washington commencing even a 
cathedral. 


It is from among men such as these that we 
have chosen you, Sir, a younger but 
tinguished you an 


no less dis- 


man, to confer upon honour 
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which we shall perhaps not frequently award ; and 
therefore, and because an ancient custom sanctions 
it, I am to recount in good set terms the reasons 
that have moved us to choose you as our Medallist. 

Matthew Arnold’s dictum, that not only is good 
work needed to put a poet in a secure place, 
but a great body of good work, is no less true of 
other arts than it is of poetry. On the score of 
amplitude, your achievement lacks nothing, for no 
architect in England, save Sir Christopher himself, 
has been entrusted with the conduct of so many 
and such vast works. Whether they be houses, 
churches, courts-of-law, schools, museums, colleges, 
Government offices, or universities, I can name not 
a tithe of them. Yet, perforce, I must speak of 
some of them, and of these I name first the Vic- 
toria Courts, in Birmingham, the model of many 
similar buildings, and next the new buildings for 
Christ’s Hospital, one of the largest groups of 
school buildings in the world, yet clearly conceived 
and treated with a charm that cannot fail to leave 
an imperishable imprint on the lives of its students. 
But these were years ago. Just now, in the 
metropolis itself, you bring to completion the great 
buildings of the Royal College of Science, no less 
admirable for the way in which they solve a diffi 
cult technical problem than for that in which, 
without losing their individuality, they have been 
brought into harmony with a structure utterly 
different in purpose and conception, their opposite 
neighbour, the Imperial Institute. 

Did time serve I should wish to say more than 
a word upon those vast additions to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, upon 
which you have been engaged these fifteen years, 
and in which we may hope shortly to see installed 
the noble collections which they are intended to 
shelter and to dignity. 

Through your hands also the British nation is 
giving to the world an example of municipal im- 
provement upon a vast scale, and under circum- 
stances the most fortunate. I mean the treatment 
of the grounds about the National Monument to 
Queen Victoria in front of Buckingham Palace, 
and the planning of the Mall and the “ Processional 


Way” leading from the monument to Charing 
Cross. Although progress with an undertaking of 


this size is necessarily slow, yet perhaps you will 
have it finished before we, in our capital city, have 
brought back to its original simplicity the much 
perverted plan of L’ Enfant and of Washington. 

Not the less interesting, because it deals, in a 
prosaic age, with the world’s most splendid spec- 
tacle, is the arrangement upon which you are now 
at work for the site of the “ Durbars ”’ at Delhi. 

Of these and many others of your works all may 
to-morrow gain an idea from the collection of 
illustrations of them which are hung in the Insti- 
tute’s house, the Octagon. 

But in the midst of these large affairs you have 
not neglected to perform a labour of love in the 
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restoration of ancient edifices; as at the tine old 
Norman church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 


the oldest church in London, which for well nigh 
thirty years has been within your charge, and which 
you have rescued from neglect and ruin and wisely 
rehabilitated. 

Nor have you ever failed to discharge those 
burdensome duties which every leader owes to the 
On how 


rank and file of his profession. many 
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committees, in how many oftices, you have advanced 
their interests it boots not to say. From among 
these let me note only the Presidency of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, that Institute that 
we are proud to regard as the model and prototype 
of our own ; and the Chairmanship of the Board 
of Architectural Education that is so successfully 
unifying and improving the training of architects 
in the United Kingdom. 

That your talents have not been unrecognised 
by your countrymen is shown by the volume of 
your works, by the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon you by the King, and, most of all, by your 
election as a Royal Academician. 

Thoreau exclaims, “ How admirably the artist is 
wade to accomplish his self-culture by devotion to 
his art!’’ and in you we see that it is not only 
nature but devotion to your art that has endowed 
you with “the intellectual versatility and refine- 
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ment, the felicity of temperament,” which we re- 
cognise alike in you and in the work that you have 
done. 

And now, Sir, because you have these «qualities, 
und because, for a lifetime, you have dedicated 
them with signal success to the service of your 
profession, the American Institute of Architects 
confers upon you its “Medal for distinguished 
achievement.” 
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At the close of the President's Address, and 
immediately following the presentation, Mr. Esm¢é 
Howard, Chargé d’ Affaires in the absence of the 
British Ambassador, read the letter from the King, 
which, together with that from President Roose- 
velt, is printed in the Journau for 26th January. 
Sir Aston Webb having been invested with the 
Medal addressed the Meeting as follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, anid 
Brother Practitioners of our Great Art,—l am 
afraid it is beyond my power adequately to express, 
in any words that I have at command, the grateful 
appreciation that I feel, and that I believe my 
brother architects at home will feel, at the creat 
honour the American Institute of Architects have 
been graciously pleased to confer upon English 
architects through so unworthy a representative as 
myself ; for of course I recognise in this award 
the desire to honour English architects yenerally, 
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from which stock, we are proud to think, you your- 
selves have sprung. 

I have come over here to thank you in the 
simplest, directest, and most heartfelt way I can, 
and to assure you that the fact that you have given 
your first Medal to a representative of the old 
country will always be remembered by them, and 
by myself, with a deep sense of obligation, and I 
accept it with a gratetul heart on behalf of myself 
and colleagues. 

It is an honour which cannot but increase the 
friendship and good feeling -already existing 
between architects of the two countries, and which 
has been strengthened by the delightful personal 
intercourse afforded to many of us during the late 
International Congress in London. 

As some slight indication of that good feeling, 
I have received this morning—before it was light 
—a cable from London from the Secretary of th 
Royal Institute of British Architects, asking me to 
make an announcement of the fact that at a meet- 
ing of the Institute held last night they elected, 
subject to their acceptance of the election, three 
new Honorary Corresponding Members of our body. 
Those three members [ hope you may be interested 
to hear they have elected are your President (Mr. 
Frank Miles Day), your Vice-President (Mr. Cass 


Gilbert), and your past President, and almost 
father I believe of the Institute (Mr. George B. 
Post). We shall be very proud if these three 


gentlemen accept that election and become one ot 
us. We have already the honour of having M1 
McKim as one of our honorary members 

It adds greatly to my pleasure, Mr. President, to 
receive this gold medal at the hands of so eminent 
an architect as yourself, whose refined and dis 
tinguished works (if you will allow me to say so) 
I had the pleasure of visiting at Philadelphia, 
and as to which I feel proud to remember that 
we may claim some of the credit, as part, at any 
rate, of your education was carried on in England. 

It will always be amongst the happiest recol- 
lections of my term as President of our Institut 
that it fell to my lot to hand our Royal Gold 
Medal to Mr. McKim, who, I need hardly tell you, 
entered at once into the hearts and affections of 
all of us, and has remained there ever since. 

There is much in the architecture here that is 
familiar to us as we arrive in this country, and 
there is much that is unfamiliar, and therein 
appears to me lies the charm. Iam 


reminded of 
the lines of Jean Ingelow (sister of the architect, 
an old friend of mine) who wrot 
It is not likeness only charms the 
It is not difference only sets the 1d aglow 
It is the likeness in the diffe 
Familiar language spoken in the snow. 
As one who has only spent a week in your 
country it would be presumptuous in me, even if it 
were possible, to offer any remarks on those splendid 


wrchitectural achievements which I have seen and 
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admired in Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 

But I have noticed how great a hold archi- 
tecture appears to have on the interest and imagi- 
nation of people here other than architects. I 
was to some extent prepared for this by a remark 
of Mr. Post, speaking at the Guildhall in London 
last summer, when he said that while fifty years 
ago little consideration was given to architects or 
their work in this country, now their position and 
that of their art were greatly improved. We think 
we detect a similar quickening of interest in our 
country, and that it is practically being realised 
that noble cities with fine streets and good build- 
ings are a great asset to any nation, and do assist 
to quicken the patriotism of its citizens in a way 
that no wise State can afford to ignore. 

Nor is this general interest in architecture to 
be wondered at in your country when we consider 
the problems set for architects in New York, for 
instance. The problem there appears to me to be 
a terrific one, and is being carried out at a terrific 
speed which almost makes us hold our breath— 
nothing less than the rebuilding of the lower part 
of the city with buildings some five or six times 
higher than before. At present, with the work 
only half accomplished, it is difficult to judge of 
the ultimate effect. For the moment we see 
mainly the unfinished sides of these great struc- 
tures, and there is naturally a gapiness and want 
of scale which wil! disappear as the work is com 
pleted. Then, as it seems to me, these streets in 
New York will assume on a gigantic scale very 
much the proportions of an Italian street—-say in 
Geneva or Florence, with their frowning cornices 
dominating the roads. It is no wonder that 
already these streets have attracted the pencils of 
such artists as Mr. Pennell, Mr. Cooper, and others, 
and I should be surprised if they do not attract the 
poet too. The contrast between the turmoil of 
the busy crowds in the streets below and the quiet 
calm of those lofty stories from which one can 
imagine the stupendous energy below being con- 
trolled by the thinkers above seems to me very 
striking and impressive. I felt it myself the 
other day when I was shot up from the busy 
street into Mr. Cass Gilbert's artistic rooms, sur- 
rounded with drawings and models and enveloped 
ina pure bright air. Apparently no limit is to 
be put on the height of these structures, and 
already there are schemes afoot which, if carried 
out, will reduce the present monsters to pigmies. 
[ dare venture on no forecast as to the result 
of this. 

The problem of the proper control of the ex- 
pansion going on in large cities seems to present 
much the same difticulties in both countries ; for 
the abnormal growth of many of our cities is as 
rapid and of as modern origin as your own. We 
are beginning to feel that the expansion ought to 
be controlled by certain conditions which should 
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include the provision of open spaces for beauty 
and also for recreation, together with sites for 
public buildings, churches, &c. The present de- 
velopment of many cities is, I am afraid, only too 
well described by a layman in such matters—the 
Bishop of Birmingham—when he said, “ We walk 
through miles and miles of streets in our big 
cities without open spaces, with nothing except 
what Dickens called an uninterrupted view over 
the way, and think what that means, never to 
realise or breathe anything of largeness which 
comes in open spaces. We want the whole mass 
of our cities to be organised, planned, laid out ; 
instead of that the cities grow at the will of the 
jerry-builder or the property-owner, orderless, shape- 
less, without method, because there is no one to 
plan and forecast and give a city space and dignity 
and room and order—something that can make it 
worthy to be called a city.” 

Over here, I believe, you are seriously taking 
this question in hand, and that your Institute is 
often consulted in such matters, as indeed is our 
own, and also by the Institution of Commissions, 
which are given certain, if negative, control over 
their respective cities. This is an example we 
hope to see followed in our own country. We have 
already made some small progress in this direc- 
tion, and in the matter of the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, the leases of which are now falling in, the 
design for rebuilding was submitted by the Govern- 
ment to a small committee of architects, with 
the result that the design was ultimately placed 
in the capable and artistic hands of Mr. Norman 
Shaw ; and it is surely true that in such matters 
architects can do good service to the State apart 
from any question of personal advancement. 
You have an outstanding example of what may be 
done for your cities in the great scheme prepared 
with such extraordinary ability by the Columbia 
Park Commission for the improvement of this 
already beautiful capital of yours. The details of 
this great scheme are familiar to us in England, 
and we look forward with eagerness to its full 
completion and to seeing Washington one of the 
beauty spots and wonders of the world, as it will 
undoubtedly become when the scheme is carried out. 

Again, you will, I think, agree with me that 
the proper placing of our public buildings is in 
many ways as important as the design of the 
building itself; yet with us, at any rate in the 
case of large buildings, the site is often selected 
before the architect is consulted, though in 
domestic work it is more usual to entrust the 
carrying-out of the gardens and terraces to the 
designer of the building. 

Christopher Wren in his time complained that 
our public buildings were generally seen sideways, 
and it is still very rarely with us that a public 
building is really handsomely approached, with 
the result that, though very large sums may be 
spent on the buildings, they altogether fail to 


iupart that dignity to the city which under more 
favourable circumstances they would do; and this 
will continue to be the case until local authorities 
can be brought to understand, through the pressure 
of public opinion, that in the laying-out of new 
streets not only are the questins of traffic and 
sewers to be considered, but that it is expected 
that the new street should edd to the beauty and 
dignity of the city and of the buildings abutting 
on it. 

The French we know have a genius for the archi- 
tectural laying-out of their streets and buildings. 
‘lake the Opera House in Paris: how splendidly it 
is placed, and how much it owes to the spacious 
Rue de l’Opéra leading up to it; and, on the 
other hand, how much does the street owe to the 
building. Each assists the other, as they should 
do. Washington, t»0, has a splendid example in 
the placing of the Capitol and White House, due, 
[ believe, to L’Enfant. The City Hall in Phila 
delphia is another example. 

We generally seem afraid to terminate a great 
thoroughfare with a building, on the assumption, 
apparently, that for reasons of traffic a street must 
run on interminably, whereas we know that this is 
not so, and that the effective length of a street is 
soon reached. A vista to be interesting must be 
closed, and closed in good time. 

Another architectural matter interesting us at 
present, and I believe you also, is that of archi- 
tectural education. We are at present quietly 
passing through what is practically a revolution in 
the matter. 

The old system of five and three years’ appren- 
ticeship in an architect’s office is gradually giving 
place to a preliminary two years’ course in an 
architectural day school, followed by a two years’ 
course in an architect’s office, by which means it 
is hoped to introduce systematic teaching of those 
questions that can be systematically taught, leaving 
the more practical matter to be learnt, as at present, 
in an architect’s office. 

We also hope to substitute for the dry study of 
old work through dates and comparison of details 
in various buildings, as introduced by Pugin, 
Rickman, Parker, and others, the more human 
study of the growth and structures of buildings, 
as shown by their plans and sections, the balance 
of their weights and thrusts, with a view to getting 
to the real motives and spirit of their designer. 
We hope also, to some extent, to be able to mitigate 
the severity of our present system of triple ex- 
aminations for admission to our Institute by 
accepting the work done in certain recognised 
schools as exemptions from portions of the course, 
with the details of which I need not trouble you. 
We have also started a Board of Architectural 
Education with a view to co-ordinating on these 
lines the courses of architectural instruction as 
at present carried on in the varions schools 
throughout the country. But I must not weary you 
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with what we are attempting. 1 have touched on 
this subject only because this question of archi- 
tectural education appears to me to be one of deep 
abiding interest and importance to our art, whether 
in your country or in mine. It is the most 
unselfish work we can undertake, because we are 
training men who in due course we shall have to 
admit as equals, possibly our superiors, and stand 
aside ourselves perhaps to see them pass us, and 
we must recognise architectural education to be 
the greatest influence on our art, after the direct 
influence of contemporary executed work which 
must necessarily be the most potent factor in 
architectural progress. By encouraging the study 
of the motives rather than the history of architec 
tural design, we hope gradually to bring back to 
the mind, not only of the student, but of the 
public also, that our art is a creative, rather than 
an imitative, one, and that though looking back- 
ward is informing and delightful, looking forward 
is more helpful and stimulating still; and let us 
hope that while the last century was mainly spent 
by us, at any rate, in analysis and criticism of 
what has already been done, the future may be 
spent, as I believe it will be, in showing that there 
are resources still left to our art which will enable 
its practitioners to clothe the multifarious re- 
quirements of the present day in a fitting habit of 
reasonableness and beauty expressive of its time. 
Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I again 
thank you for the honour you have done me. 
The memory of this evening will always remain 
with me. The Medal you have bestowed on me 
will be preserved at home amongst my most 
treasured possessions and handed over to my 
children, and when I look at it, it will remind me 
(though no reminder will be necessary) of your 
wonderful country, your magnificent architecture, 
together with your boundless generosity and 
hospitality to my countrymen and myself. 


Sir Aston Webb was the guest of the evening 
at the banquet given at the Hotel Willard, Wash- 
ington, on the 9th January, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the American Institute. To 
quote the American reporter again, “ The banquet 
room was hung with green vines and the tables 
decorated with roses. A long table at one side, 
with others radiating from it, gave a form which 
was suited to listening to the many brilliant after 
dinner speeches. On the opposite side of the room 
the ladies were gathered in terraced rows of seats, 
giving an added brilliancy to the distinguished 
assembly.” The President, Mr. F. M. Day, pre- 
sided, and, leaving out of count the ladies, some 
250 guests were present, including Mr. Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State, and other members of 
the Government, members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, distinguished judges and 
ecclesiastics, and leaders of the various learned 
scientific and artistic professions. The menu-cover, 
shown opposite considerably reduced, was designed 
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by Mr. E. H. Blashfield, President of the National 
Society of Mural Painters. The menu itself seems 
equally the creation of an American artist :- 
LYNNHAVEN OysTEns 
Riidesheime 
Crean CrickEN GuMBo 
TERRAPIN 
Wines Selected Ewtia 


Virainta Ham and SPINacit 
Canvas-Back Duck 
HOMINY 
Chambertin 


BALA 


leks COvFE! 
1 CIGARETS 
White Roch Liqueurs 

The Hon. H. C. Lodge, proposing “ Architecture 
and the National Life,’’ said: “ American archi- 
tecture represents the American people, their 
hopes, their aspirations. The New York sky- 
scraper at first thought may seem abnormal and 
dreadful ; but we have come to see that it is there 
because it is necessary to our conditions. It is an 
American thought—an expression of ourselves, of 
our growth—and I believe that New York, which 
is growing, which is now in an unfinished state, 
will grow some time into something beautiful, 
majestic, because it expresses the spirit of our 
people and our times. We are a new country, but 
not a new people; and it is right that from the 
older civilisation from which we came we should 
borrow what was best, and it has been our pro- 
blem to apply the old forms in consonance with 
our new aims and our new desizes.”” Mr. Lodge 
then spoke of the old colonial forms of architec- 
ture, so simple, so ornate, and yet so useful. The 
forms for which they should strive now were 
forms comformable to their new and strenuous 
civilisation, not bound by the forms which repre- 
sented an age of other faiths and other forces. Of 
this sort he thought the nation’s Capitol a fine 
example. The Brooklyn Bridge, too, he thought, 
was typically American in its strength, its beauty, 
and its usefulness. For New York, the city of 
commerce, which, if it is to grow, was bound to 
crow upward, the skyscraper, he thought, was 
fitting and would grow into beauty. “ But,’ said 
he, ‘in this our beautiful city, which should be an 
example to all American citizens, I think that the 
poor attempts at skyscrapers are blunders, and I 
hope some day to see a law enacted which, in this 
city, the seat of our government, shall regulate the 
height to which buildings may go.” He thanked 
God for the men who had laid out Washington, 
and had left for Congress and the people of the 
country a definite plan along the lines of which 
Washington, the city of all the people, might 
grow ; a plan which provided for a wide park from 
the Capitol right through the main avenue. 

Sir Aston Webb, replying to the toast of “ The 


(WGA 











THE AMERICAN 
R.L.B.A.,” apologised for not being an orator, and 
said that, in view of the speeches he had heard, 
he felt like “a small New York house surrounded 
by gigantic skyscrapers.’’ He congratulated the 
Institute on achieving its fiftieth anniversary, 
“though for my part,’”’ he said, “when I won the 
distinction of having arrived at fifty years, I did 
not feel it a subject for congratulation.” 

In the afternoon preceding the banquet, a tablet 
in honour of the founders of the American Insti- 
tute was unveiled at the Octagon by Mr. Robert S. 
Peabody. The tablet was inscribed : 








COVER DESIGN TO MENT 
FOUNDATION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
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(HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS FOUNDATION 
PLACES THIS TABLET IN HONOR OF ITS FOUNDERS AND 01 
PHOSE WHO JOINED WITH THEM TO FRAME ITS 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

The names of the founders were set out in full on the 
tablet. After the unveiling a reception was held in 
the rooms of the Octagon, at which a number of dis- 
tinguished euests mingled with the architects in the 
drawine-rooms of the old mansion. An exhibition 
of illustrations of the works of Sir Aston Webb 
was among the chief attractions of the function. 


eens Be a Soul 
NIVERSARY OF THI 
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By the kind forethought of Sir Aston Webb wi 
are able to give some details of the Octagon House, 
which, he mentions in the Report printed in this 
number, the American Institute has now secured 
for its permanent abode. Among the interesting 
events of the recent Convention of the American 
Institute was the presentation by Mr. Cass Gilbert 
of the Report of the Committee on Octagon Honse. 
Mr. Gilbert himself had secured contributions to 
the premises fund which had cleared off all but 
&6,000 of the debt. When the report was received 
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HOME OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


his friend as well as one of the finest residences in 
the country at the time. After the year 1814, the 
British having burned the White House, President 
James Madison cecupied the Octagon, and during 
his occupancy the Treaty of Ghent— which closed 
the second war with England—between the United 
States and Great Britain was signed by him in the 
circular rcom which is now used as the Secretary’s 
office of the American Institute of Architects. 

The house is well built of brick trimmed with 
Aquia Creek sandstone. The lot is triangular in 





another committee was appointed to carry on the 
work of reducing the debt. Mr. Gilbert suggested 
that the present time was the most favourable for 
the purpose, and his suggestion was acted upon 
so effectually that at the opening of the next 
sitting of the Convention he had the gratification 
of announcing that the entire amount had been 
subscribed, and that the Institute was at last in 
possession of its own home, without a dollar of 
incumbrance. The description which follows and 
the illustrations are from a pamphlet by Mr, Glenn 
3rown, Secretary of the American Institute. 

The Octagon House, at the corner of New York 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C., 
erected by Colonel John Tayloe, was commenced in 
1798 and completed in 1800. 

During the process of its erection General 
Washington often visited the building. He took 
a lively interest in the house, it being the home of 


| THORNTON, 


ARCHITECT). 


form and fenced in by a high brick wall. The 
kitchen, stable, and outhouses are built of brick, 


and accommodated a large number of both 
servants and horses, Colonel Tayloe being a 


noted turfman and keeping many fine running 
horses. The building and walls conform to the 
street lines, showing that the streets were accu- 
rately laid off evenat that earlyday. The interior 
is elaborately finished, the doors of the first story 
being of mahogany and still in an excellent state 
of preservation. All the work in the circular 
vestibule coincides with the circumference of the 
tower, the doors, sashes, and glass being made on 
the circle, and all are still in working order. The 
parlour mantel is made of a fine cement composi- 
tion, painted white. The remains of goldleaf show 
in some of the relieved portions, and the figures 
are excellent, evidently having been modelled by 
some good artist. The mantels in the bedrooms 
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are of wood, the ornamentation being putty stucco. 
Leading into the back hall and dining-room ar 
two secret doors, in which the wash-boards, chain 
boards, &e., run across the door, being ingeniously 
cut some distance from the actual door, no key 
holes, hinges, or openings showing on the blind 
side. The knobs and shutter-buttons are of brass, 
and evidently of a special pattern. Two old cast 
iron wood stoves still stand in the niches prepared 
for them in the vestibule. 

Bishop Mead, in his Old Churches, Munsters, 
und Families of Virginia, tells us that William 
Tayloe emigrated from London to Virginia in 


1650. John Tayloe, his son, who was a member 
of the House of Burgesses, founded the noted 
estate of Mount Airy, Virginia. He had twelve 


children, one of whom, Colonel John Tayloe, built 


the old Octagon House. The Tayloes inter 
married with the Corbins, the Lees, the Washing- 
tons, the Carters, the Pages, and nearly every 
other prominent family of Virginia. The mothe) 
of Colonel John Tayloe, of the Octagon, was a 


daughter of Governor Plater, of Maryland, and his 


wife was Anne, daughter of Benjamin Ogle, 
Governor of Maryland. 

For those days Colonel John Tayloc coli 
inissioned by Washington in the Revolution) was 
au very wealthy man, having at the age of twenty 


an income of nearly £60,000 a year, and when the 
Octagon was built he had an income of 875,000 a 
year. His eldest son, John, was in the navy, and 
was distinguished in the battles of the Constitut 
with the Guerriére, and the Cyane in the Levant. 
The memoirs of Benjamin Ogle Tayloe state 
that Colonel Tayloe was an 
General Washington, and it 


friend of 
advice of 


Intlinate 


Was on the 


the General that the Octagon was built in 
Washington City, Colonel Tayloe having pr 
viously determined to build his winter residence 


in Philadelphia. 

At this period Colonel 'Tayloe was distinguished 
for the unrivalled splendour of his household and 
renowned 


equipages, and his establishment was 
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throughout the country for its entertainments, 
which were given in a most generous manner to 
all persons of distinction who visited Washington 
in those days, both Americans and foreigners. In 
this list are included such names as Jefferson 
(Washington had passed away before its comple 
tion), Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Decatur, Porter, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Ran 
dolph, Lafayette, Steuben, and Sir Edward Thorn 
ton (British Minister and father of the recent 
British Minister), and many others of less distinc 
tion than those named. Colonel Tayloe died in 
1828, and his death to a certain extent terminated 
the splendid hospitalities of the Octagon, which 
had covered a period of nearly thirty years. 

The architect of the Octagon, Dr. William 
Thornton, was « man of note. He was born in 
the island of ‘Tortola, West Indies, 27th May 
1761; studied and travelled extensively in Europe, 
and married a Miss Brodeau, of Philadelphia, in 
1790. In the year 1793 he moved to Washington, 
where he lived until his death in 1828. 

\s an architect he was the successful com 
petitor for the United States Capitol. At Jefter 
son’s request he made designs for the University of 
Virginia. He designed and supervised buildings for 
General Washington, Montpelier, the residence of 
James Madison, the Octagon House, Tudor Place in 
(ieorgetown, and probably other works of interest. 

In September 1794 he was made one of three 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
had charge of executing the plan of the city. His 
position was abolished soon after the Government 
took possession of Washington in 1802. 

In May 1802 he was made Superintendent of 
Patents. This position he retained until his 
death, in 1828, having been the organiser of this 
important branch of the United States Govern 
ment. Dr. Thornton should be highly respected 
by the profession for his meritorious and refined 
work on the United States Capitol, as well as for 
his share in the intelligent execution of the early 
work done in laying out the city. 
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PLAN OF First STORY, THE OCTAGON. 








